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PREFACE;. 


No Art is so instructive to tbp Oiind, so»impnroving 

to the taste, and so pleasing an employment, ’as that.of 

Drawing. Exercise and incrprovement in it bring u* 

• 

into contact, and intimate aicquaintance, with every kind 
of Ikbject ; and an obligation to pourtray with accuracy, 
calls for .the exertion of the most^reciscKliscrimination, 
p'-id serves as a practical illustration of every, species of 
knowledge. 

How vague are our conceptions of things .before we 
have had occasion to draw their outline, shadow Vicno; 
•anSjcolour them ! Drawing is, in fact, a Lmivejrsal lah- 
guage,’ intelligible to all nations, and in its exercisq^tcaolif 
ing universal knowledge. No study, theretore, is niOf= 
beneficial to youth, none mor& usbful in middle age, 
and none more gratifying m ttie listless^ period of decre* 
pKude. 

As a branch of liberal,* and even rf necessary and 
useful education, this Art bieea generally 
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recognized iij* considerable schools j and if it has not 

« ' * • 4 

beSn^,introdnced more generally, tlie omission ma^' 
perhaps be ascribed _to.tlTcjtotal want of an Elt^^nentary 
Book, servinjj as an Assistant to the Master., ^ticl^as a 
practical guide to the Student. Such a VoliirUe is here 
submitted to the f a^lic ; its purpose being that of 
a*l)i£)yk oi’-cxanjple^, aiul Ti couipendium of instructioh 
lii?* Dkawing Masikrs* — a substitute for liviiTg 

Instructors in* Scliool^^ \vhc?(* their assistance cannot 

• • 

-be procureclor allorded, — and a nwins, in inany %ie-* 
cessary * instnuc*'-,' cf* kv.rniiig t. > draw wiijiout. .a 
Master. 


It is t\i% A iithor’s presumption to belies e, that Ihc 
Student wjk be,a Master of the Art as as lie has 
jpnodi¥?0tl perfect copies of the vAripus examples con* 
i^aiTied iu-thib Work, and lias rc:d, .md studied u 
a^ttntiqn, Ihc observaUons. insiructioili-. and principles 
iCfrtitaincd in tlie leiter press. 


Aware, as ,tlie Awthor iias rcpcincoiv oeclareci 
iiT the Vork, that nonf bntVuperior examples should 
•t)e copied and itudied, he sCarecly need to ob^ei v, that 
nearly the who|" of +iis subjects are taken iVom the 
Works of the, jrreatest ]\Jii'>ters, and may iherclurc be 
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tlravvn witli confidence, anft r^liOd on as authorities, in 
their (witline and trcatnisent. In'this age^’f Art, whet? 
tVcrynvcll educated person is eitlier an amateur* con- 

9 ^ 

iioiss# ur, it would have been trifling l^o have exhibited au 
JLlcmentary Work of th^ low character of *tbc orfbnary 
Drawing Books; the Author ha^, tlierefor'^ attempted to 
fdtaiii a charaetcr of novelty, aifd *to so:ir above me- 
diocrity : — on that principle founding IVis claims to \be 

« 

prclcrcncc and patronage of the Public. 

lie has purposely confined his instrnctions to 
Drawing only, as practised in ttutVine, in shadow^ and in 
water colours; and has not tr(‘a:ed of od km* branches 
of the Art, because the major part of StudeMts" require , 
notliing further, — because whathcJias done foun- 
dation of every other ^braneVj, — and ’ bcca\ise other 
braiudies, after vvhdi is contained herein, are rati^ler con- 

* t 

sequential and mechanical, than novel or liberal. 

^Vith respect to (lie mode of tenchins: or stud\in£r 

this Art, iitlic^ciiu he igLldcd- to the practical dir^jctions 

scattered througii every part of the fetter press ; but 

iS tile Author may advise .vvitTi jidditional emphasis in 

this place, he would ieco'nmen«l, that freedom in ea<,'h 

« ^ 

set of examples should be followed ly the practice of 
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copying those objects bttpr 'nature. The effort may be 
'difficult at first, but^he difficulty* will speedily*vanish, 
while the advantages will be solid, and the gratificaticJn 
excessive. No| only will the facility of drawing be 
improved, and thfe manner become decideil ; but the 
ideas of light and sh^e will be corrected, and the 
principles of perspectfve, established by practice, will bt 
duly felt anjl ascertained. Let the Tutor and the Sj.u- 
dent bear ip mind/ that the means of this study are 
prints, 'and examples of Masters, but that its end is 
accurately to pourtray Nature. 

In taking leave of his readers, the Author may, 
perha^is^ithout improper egotism, remark, that his is 
the first-nrrangsd and comprehensive work on this Art 
ever published in £ngl|md; he calculates, therefore, on 
’ the rardial support of Masters in general, and on the 
4iberal Unction and recommendation of his work 
Smang the in^.elligent part of the Public. 


Jultj Mh, i8ia. 
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THE ART <5F DRAV^ING. 


GENERAL DEFUJlTIOJfS. 

1. T5hb object of the Arts’ of Drawing is to represent Nature, 
animated or unanimated, so as to revive the recollection, or 
preserve the likeness, of any object or scene. iThis purpose 
is effected by means ^f pencils, chal]^ crayons, indian-ink* 
or water^loursy»on paper, vellum, or ivory. 

2. Drawing, in a more general ifense, is the art^o| i^pre% 
sep|ing all objects of nature visibly, by lines and coldurs or^a 
plaifl surface. It has also the power of expressing, by the 
same means, conceptions and images^ of the minfl w|;ich 
not ac^tually exist in nature, and is to be considered as an art^ 
displaying, ewher conjointly or separately, the ppwers of ima- 
gkiation and imitation : beipg divided into Invention;^ Com-^ 
POSITION, Design, and Colouring. 

^ Observation. Atftongst the |rtUt8 of antiquity Appellea^ was tl]^ 
mast eminent for the beauty of bis mra^ing. Since the revival of 
the art,%Michaei A^olo appears Ito have been the most leafned 
draughtsman, Rafiaelle the most correct qpd graceful. The Roman 
and Florentine Schools excelled all others in this fundameotal part 
•f.paintipR. Qf the former, Raffiielle, Romano, Bolydore, and tbeir 
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scholars 5 of the latter, Agnol^, Vinci, and Sarto, have been the 
most excellent In the^ Bolognese ^school, Annibal Cai;3cci is par- 
^ttolarhr distu^tshed. In the French school, Poussin, Le Sffiur, 
and Le £run. In oar own, Mortimer and Barry have been the most 
celebrated. 

3. iNYAN'fio^^ consists generally m the c/ioice of such 
aubjects as are best calculated to answer some great and inte- 
resting end ; and partici^Jaiiy in discovering or selecting such 
subjects a§ are capable of being most appropriately expressed 

painting, and of producing a powerful effect by sucli means 
as are witlim the compass of that art. 

4. CoM^siTioN ^regards the arrangement of the subject, 
both as to forms, and to the g'eneral effects of light and shade, 
sihd colour, it comprehends the general distributio|jL and 
grouping of the figures, their combinations or contrasts, the 
choice of attitu*cles, th^ disposal of draperies, the Situation of 
the scene itself, as well as the distribution and connection of 
the various parts of scenery and ornament. Composition 
in architecture is the due arrangement of the parts of an or- 
der or buildingi 

Ols.^h, To^ make a good design or picture, ihe coruposition should 
not If overcharged, A coiti positions is s^id to be overcharged when 
the coTnponenC parts, either by their multiplicity, arrange^iient, or 
distribution, destroy the effect of the whole, or do not coutribnte to 
the object ^f the piece. Jt is not the quantity or number of subjects 
‘intiPodticed that^renders a composition rich ; hit, on the contrary, they 
often destroy the simplicity and truth of the story intended to be ' 
related. 

Qbs, 2. In composition those Jigsjres that ^particularly relate 
the story are calledkpr iBcip at^, and the less essential ones that complete 
ctke groffpe, acce ssor ies, lu language of tfie arts accessQ^’ies tare 
those objeots^whidi are hntrodac\:d into a design without being indis- 
^nsably necessary to the elucidation of the subject. In afi historical 
design the figures which «ct and bxplain the subject are the principals, 
and the rest accessories.— ‘As for iubtance In designing the story of 
Telemachus relying his adventures to Calypso in the cave, after bis 
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ihlpwreck on the island of the Goddes 2 ; Calypso^ Telemachus^ and 
Mentor, afe principals ^ bufsoxife Nymphs ^introduced to perfect th% 
grqpping, are accessories. Fruit, vases, &c. are also propes adees- 
sories, which, at the same time, considerably^enrich the composition. 

Obs. 3. The aftist who aspires above medioiH^, ^hould be care* 
fill in the choidb nf accessories in his composiitith <^s a superalundafue, 
or improper application of them, will infallibly min the best com* 
position. He should use and dispose tlletn in'" such a manner as not 
toaspoil the effect of the principal groiipe, *with which they should 
always concur, and at the same time assist the geperal effect, jfhe 
mosjr skilful painters and sculptors of ^antiquity have avoided acces-^ 
series in their compositions, which, ho\^evei^ often occasions too great 
driness and insipidity ; but omittidg them altogether is muph to be 
preferred to introducing them improperly, for nothiifg is more insilp- 
portage to the eye of a true judge of perfection in art, thai^ to see 
designs crowded with accessories which lAve no connection with the 
principal object, or where they are on^y introduced to fill up or con- 
ceal the vacuity of the principal object/ or the want of genius in the 
artist. To avoid a poverty of grouping in composition is of much 
consequence as its opposite extreme, and should be as cafefully^ 
avoided. A just composition includes, of truill and ^oprietyl)f group- 
ing, correctness of tostume, and appropriate action tind expression.. 

Ohs. 4. The principal figures, which decide what is the^mject, 
’Shoulfl hbve the principal place in the picture, and shoujd be so placqfl 
as to Engage and strike the eye at the first glance. This is one of the 
most important things to be remembered ax composing a^design, a»cj 
is one of the most pAmlnent excellencies in the great masters. — 
Raffaelle particularly observed this;— Paul, in his cartoon of 
thgjt Apostle preaching at Athens, stands dsclSedly principal ; his situ- 
ation, his attitude,*hi8 form, Is most [prominent. In Rubens* De- 
scent from the Cros^ the dead^ body of Christ *is in the principal 
plate, batches the principal light, anH is altogether the principal 
'figure. 

Paint not conspicuous on. the topmost phdn 
\Vhate'er is false, impertinent, or vain ; 

But, like the Tragic Muse^ thy lustre th«^. 

Where the chief action claims it# wasmeit gjicw.'* 
a 2 
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Ols, 5. the prmdj^l figures should not le hidden ly any of 
ike other figures or accessories, however grouped ; on the contrary^ the 
jn^ciods artist sfaonld make all the second-rate figures and accesscrles 
serve to elucidate the stoiy, and render the principal figure more obvi* 
01^7 in sights 

Ohs* 6/ The pnkdpal groupe fhouM receive the principal light, 
and the principal figure of that groupe the principal light of that 
gratae, this means, the^ attention of the spectator is immediately 
directed to the most imj^rtant part of the picture, the subject sootier 
dhwlopes itself to his mind, and the subordinate parts arise in suc- 
icession, and {)repossesse8 him more forcibly in favour of the wori.. 

Obs, y. In grouping (hr in the composition of groupesj let every 
figure appear to hold a just situation, and without appearance of 
restraint conforni to an agreeable form in that groupe i and jf more 
than ore groupe is introduced, let them, as well as the single figures, be 
different in general form Und, composition. A neglect of this precept 
will occasion a tiresome and blameable monotony, that will be de- 
structive to the best drawing, colouring, and expression individually 
painted. In the works of the great Ralfaelle this beauty and fault are 
both perceptible. In the cartopn of Paul preaching at Athens, there 
is a wonderful contrast of the figures and grouping. 

5. £)£sign is the first idea of a large work, drawn roughly, 
witl/^^&^ntention to be executed and finished. The essential 
}equisil;^s of Design are correctness, taste, elegance, ciiaructer, 
expressioi;, and p^spective. 

Correctmas depends on the justnei^ of the proportions, ' 
and knowledge of anatomy. 

Taste is a certain correctness of manner peculiar to the 
artist^ derived either from nature, ^masters, or studies, or all of 
them united, prdducing elegance. 

Character is what is '^ieculilr to each thing, in whith there 
nfust be diversity, in^much that every thing has it^ peculiar • 
^character to distinguish ft. . 

Expression is the representation of an object, according to 
ihe circumstances It is supposed to be in. 

Perspective 4s ^ representation of the parts of a paint* 
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Of E figure, according to the»8ituation they are in with re- 
gard to tl^e point of sight and to each o}her. 

Obs. 1. Designs are sometims drawn in crayons, or ink wtlhonl 
an^ shadows. Sometimes etched ; that is, the shadows are eiprSbed 
by sensible outlines, usually drawn across each, other with the pen or 
crayon. Sometimes the shadows are done w^th^the dayon rubbe^io 
as that there do not appear any line : at othSr times,* the grains or 
strokes of the crayon appear, as not bein^ rubbed : sometimes the de« 
si|;n is washed, that is, the shadows are done with a bruth inindian* 
ink, or some other liquor : and sometimes the design is coloured, 
thaMs, colours are laid on much like those intended for the gr Jbhd 
woflc. 

Ohs. 2. The art of designing is to be acquired chiefly by study anfti 
observation, rules being of less avail •than in any other branch of art. 
The principal rules that regard design are, that novices •should accus- 
tom themselves to copy good originals at first sight ^ no> to use 
squares in reducing, lest they stint and confine their judgment 5 to de- 
sign well from life, before they practise perspective ; to learn to ad- 
just the size of their figures to the visual angle, and the disUnce «f 
the eye from the model or object i to mark out all thp parts of their 
design before they begin to shade ; to mal^ their^contoar^ in great 
pieces, without taking notice of the little muscles, and pther breaks 5 
to make themselves masters of «the rules of perspective | to observe 
the perpendicular, parallel, and distance, of every stroke ; h/cbmpare 
■anif .oppose the parts that meet and traverse the perj^ndi^ular, so*as 
to form 1 kind of square in the mind, which is the grea|, and almost 
the only, rule of designing justly ; to have regard^ not only t% tlib 
model,^bot to the parts already designed, there being no such thing as ' 
designing with exactness, but by conlparing and proportioning every 
part to the first object. 

Sp Designs are denominate(> Historical, Architectural^ 
Landscape, Marine, Portrait^ Stil^-life, Flower, Anitnal, ac^ 
cordina to their respective subjects. 

Historical Painting is that kind in which the figuij^s 
are made to concur in representing sbme action described i^ 
history. 
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Ols. Althou^ this is the^strf^t definition of the term, yet cas« 
tom has given greater latitude to th| phi^se, as it now comprises, in 
(he language of the arts^ subjects taken from mythology, allegory, 
battles, *and sometimes even portraits. Historical design is, in tbe 
language of the elegant sththor of the Elements of Art^ 

* • • c . 

'' Big* with the moral of each maddening age. 

War’s ruffian power, and revolution's rage. 

Grave history pref^nts her ample stores. 

And roan's fierce passions while she paints deplores.** 
SaBE*s Elbmemts of Art, Canto 4 . v. I95. 

Architectural Drawings are representations of build- 
ings, drawn either geometrically or p'hxspectively, according to 
the rules of architecture. | 

Odf. This is a very important study, and is followed as a profes- 
sion, the professor^pf whicK are termed Architects. But to he a painter 
or draughtsman of architectural views already executed, does not re- 
quire so much study. An insight into the elements of the orders, their 
arrangement, and a knowledge of perspective, are sufficient. Archi- 
^cture*is also an important accessory to the historical and portrait 
painter, afld should be attentively studied. The blunders in architec- 
ture commifted by modern artists is the less excusable, because it can 
be so remedied, and is such a palpable deficiency in any artist. 

Sbee describes it as the stately art,” which 

Supplies of orQHifihnt and use she brings. 

Proud lanes for gods^ and palaces fifir kings. 

To noblest acts a suited scene provides. 

And d'er the bHick-ground’s gorgeous store presides.” 

Elements of Aki^ Canto 2. v. pi. 

Landscape Drawing^ or Landscapes:, it is generally 
palled, is tha| class of «drawi^s, paintings, or engr^ving^, 
(vj^ich represent some view ^f the country. 

Ols, This is a branch bf art tKe most delightful in its effects and 
igreeable in its study. The great variety of beauties that it contains, 
lender it among tHe most attractive of the arts of design. It calls in 
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all the accidents of nature^ and even bf ajt, to its composition, from 
the solitud^ and horror of the rockj deser^t, the subiimitj of the 
forest, the calm beauty of the flowery meadow, the stillness of the 
limpid stream, to the destructive tempest. In short, every illiil^ 1 >r 
strong eflect that nature is capable of produciag., 

'' The fandscQpe artist, gay and deftly enoves 
Through glade, glen, valley, woodland, green alcoves.” 

Ta£SHAM*s Sea-sick Minstrel, Canto 6 . v. 89* 

Marine Drawings are those. which take into their re- 

• • * 

presdhtation, not only views of the sea, but shipping, sea- 
ports, naval battles, and similar subjects.* 

Ols, This is a branch of art cohnjected with the last, as^ beix^ 
derl vet} from the same source, an attentive study of nature ; but k 
requires, iu addition, a knowledge of the naval sciences, naval^arcbi- 
tectUre, .and* perspective. Few men wouW, like ¥ernet, the roost 
distinguished marine painter of the French school, venture to sea in 
the most tempestuous weather, when, made fast to the shrouds, he 
observed attentively, and treasured up incidents for the magicel pic« 
tures which he has left. 

** What daring artist in a storm 
Grappled with terrorj imitate* Vernet, 

Or Wilson like, secure, sublimely flies 
Through troubled waters and ilUomen'd skies.”* 

Sea-sick Minstrel, Cante 5. v. 4/. 

Portrait Painting is that department ot art which 
rejiiescnts, in any manner, the figure and exact Yesemblanee 
of any particular pi?rson. 

' Obs. This departjpent of the fine 'arts is, next to its critical 
design, Jwhich. to a degree, assimJlates viyth it) one of the mftst use-- 
ful and l|ost interesling. It maifj]tains jfmong the ^rts a 111^ 
distinguished rank, when performed with ability ; but is, when ill* 
done, or even in mediocrity, unworthy of tnuch estimation. The 
essential qualities to form a good portrait are, coireci drawing, an 
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exdct and perfect represfsntiiitioit^Gf the penon repreieated, natiual. 
oolouriogi an easy unafiepted aip^ attitude, and character. 

Animal Painting^ unconnected with other divisions of 
the arts, is the representation of the portraits of animffls, 
either in action or at itst. 

Obs. T<2 paint or <Iesign animals well, is a respectable province 
in 'art, and requires much study and perseverance. They should 
always be represented naturs|)Jy ; their action should be characteristic ; 
and th£ir anutomy well upderstood. 

Still-life, is the representation of inanimate substances, 
when uncoipiected with living nature and historical facts. 

Ohs, This department of art, although it has its merits, is one of 
the lowest. It embraces the correct copying of furniture, glasses, 
nvisicarinstrumeats, fruit, vegetables, &c. when mixed tc^ether on a 
table; but \i each kind is taken separately, they are then classed 
under /ruit, flowais, &c. iThe Dutch masters have long , been cele- 
brated as excelling in this tedious and laborious branch of art, which 
requires but little invention, and less genius. Imitation of such dull 
fac~sim^es should be avoided by students of real genius ; minutiae 
mongers,** 

\^fho spend on petty cares their puny powers. 

And live to polish pores ^and hairs, and flowers.'* 

Elements of Art, Canto 5. v. 281 . 

(u* who, h'ke 

Batavians paint c with microscopic truth. 

Foul linen, squalling brats, and feAs uncouth ; 

Their native nature, native filth embrace, 

And^cbastely ^hun that foreign harlot— Grace.” 

SsA-sidK Minstrcl, Canto 6. v. 75. 

Flower Painting, th^ represehtation of flowers, 
arranged in some beautifpl'order, and composed only of flowers, 
jvith, perhaps, the additiop of^ a vase or basket to hold'them. 

Obs. Flower painting, when'execated with botanical correctness, 
is an enticing and beautiful line of art. When flowers are used as 
accessories to history or portrait, a much less carefid finishing and 



arrangament are neoeipBry thffii wIwq make a diiUDCt pictorji. oi 
themaelv^. In this case^ they should Jbe careful portraits of the 
flowers^ and a certain knowldg^ of ^tany. is as iodispensah^X nec^ 
s&ry to excel in flower painting as anatomy in portrait or history!* 

7* Colouring or Shadowing rggayds^ firsts the infinite 
variety of ^ues^ with which nature c||sfln|pulhes her fcj^nas, 
agreeably to the degree and fiiixture of the rays of light which 
their surfaces reflect ; and, secondj^^ the distribution, apposi- 
tion, aiid accompaniment, of various, hues or tints", so as to 
produce the effect most pleasing to the sight ; a circumstance 
iu which nature docs not always delight. It embraces, alsS, the 
light and shade of objects, as far as .by the diminution or di- 
crease of tliese tlie harmony of tints before-mentioned can be 
efl^cted; but that mixed effect of colour end of .Aght,»and 
shade, which is denominated cliiaro-scuro, is more justly re- 
garded as a branch of composition* 

Ohs. The perfection of an artist depends, therefore, on Inven* 
TiON, Composition, Design, and Colouring, conjointly; yet it is 
by the last of these only that he can establish a special idea df his art, 
since it is by this that he gives effect to the former, v^ether be dep^p J 
on light and shade, or endeavour to imitate the tints of xiktare. This 
subject will be resumed at length in thp subsequent part of the \|tOTk. 


IMPLEMENTS USED IN DRAWING. 

8 . The Implements necessary for drawing are, a drawing- 
board, a ruler, compasses, charooal,* black- le!kd pencils, pen- 
knife, porte-crayons, black, white, and red chalk,* crayons, 
Indian- ink, croiv-quill pens, camels’-halr pencils, boxes oi 
ColW's, paper of several sdrte, a'kd porte-folios. 

V- Drawing-boards are used to fix the paper so ihat *ji 
may not shift, and also to strain it* to^ prevent the colours, vAen 
laid wet on the paper, from causing it to swell, so as to become 
uneven. Xhe simplest sort 19 made of a ^^-board, framed 
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square^ with a strong piece across each end^ to prevent warp* 
jng. Upon this the paper may be fixed with pins, wafers, or 
sealing-wax, or it may be strained with paste or glue. The 
best kind' of drawing-boards, however, are made w’itli a frame 
and»m 6 veable pannel, np 6 n which the paper is simply put wet, 
and iJien forced into thc<tfraiiie, where it is confined^by wedges 
at the back. This strains without the trouble of pasting, so 
that you may dry it at the fire^; and it also looks much neater. 
Such drawing-boards may be bought at most colour-shops. 

,|0. Parallet. Rulers are used for drawing parallel 
Iin^s; they are<inade of two pieces of ebony fastened together 
,by brass bars, so^as always to open parallel to each other. 

11. RES are rulers *‘made in the form of a T, 
wliicfi are used with drawing-boards ; the short end, called tjjr 
stock, beirg applied to the‘iedge of the board, so as to slide 
forwards and backwards, w^hil j the long part, called the blade,’ 
is used for drawing lines by. These are more convenient than 
parallel r^Jers, w^hen a drawing-board is used, as by them you 
rule line| at rigliit angles to each other at once, without using 
the*' compa$s:cs. 

12. DRAl^iNGrCOMPASsEs are instruments of brass ami 
steel, foi^yiding lines, and laying dbwn measures from scales, 
^c. iThey are generally sold in coses, containing also a steel 

drawing lines cleaner than can be done by a common 

and qrc vtry useful whtre neatness is required j and points 
with a tlack-lead pencil, for putting into the compass, w^^en 
circles are to be described^ These cases also contain scales of 
equal parts'" ; and protractors for layings down angles. 

‘13. Black-leali PenciiwS are made of a mineral substance, 
calk'd plumbago, or black-lead^ sawed into slip?, and fitted into 
sticks of cedar. They are either hard or soft ; the best are 
withjut any grit, not too soft,, an^ cut easily without breaiiing. 
The inferior kind is made by miking the dust of black*lead 
with gum or glue, and forming a composition 5 these are gritty 
jind brittle, and do not answer so Veit. 
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Accustom yourself to Ifold^your pencil farther from the 
point than you do in writing, which will give you a better command 
of it, and contribute to render your strokes more free and hold. The 
oshof your pencil is to draw the first sketches or outlines 'of our 
piece ; as any stroke or line that is amiss m^y ^e more easily rubbed 
out -y and when you have made your sketch |s eoraectlas you can with 
the pencil, you may then carefilily mark the* best ouflitie you have 
got with the crow-quill pen and indian-ink. 

14. Indian-rubber has the useful propcrtj of prasing 
lines drawn with black-lead^ and Is* brought from South 
America^ in the form of small bottles, wliich, fbr use, shouM1>e 
cut into slips. 

Ohs. This very curious subslqpce is originally thiS juice of a tree* 
that grows abundantly in Surinam, and l^ike miU when exuded from 
the free, but soon becomes solid. The natives forn? balls of clay, 
which they smear over with this milk.^^d when^this coatiiJg is dry, 
they apply another, and so on, till it is^f the required thickness; they 
then moisten the clay and wash it out. These bottles are used by the 
natives for carrying water, or other liquors. It is a production com« 
mon to the East Indies also, whence it is iropoited iq various forms, 
more convenient for use than in the bottles ^bove-rnentioned. 

15. Indtav-ink is a very useful substance, brou^t 
from China, where it is.used for oi^dinary waiting, which tfhe 
Chjnese perform witli a brush instead of a pen. It^asolid 

‘sutetance, of a brownish-black colour, and i$ conjectUEttlta 
be made of tlic gall of a species of cuttle-fish. W9ien groupd 
up wij^h water upoif a clean tile, shell, or earthenware p1ai!b, it 
may be made either lighter or darker, as required, by adding to 
it more or less water. The best is alwa*ys stamped with Chi- 
nese characters, breaks with a glossy fracture, and feels smooth, 
and not gritty, when rubbed against the teeth. Au« inferior 
kind, made in this country, may tsasjly be known by its grit- 
tiness. 

Ohs. Having completed the outlines, Jindian-ink is used for shS* 
dowing, as it may be diluted with water, so as to be of any required 
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aa^ may be softi^ned or^oed off^ where the objects require 
U 0 with water only and a clean bur-pencil. 

16, Hair-pencils are made of camels’-bair, put into a 
gooSe or swan’s quill. MoLsten them a little, and if they come 
to a point without splitting, they are good ; if not, they are not 
fit for drawingl Th'e ];rusbes used by the Chinese^ made of a 
white hair fitted up in reeds, are Very excellent for drawing, - as 
they are more elastic. Thf y are not sold in common, but may 
sometimes be met w^hf, . . 

17 • Charcoal is used for slightly sketching the outlines 
of figures, iq order to get the proportions previous to making 
a drawing in chalk. Tbje best charcoal for this purpose is that 
of the willow ; it is cut into slips, and the strokes made with 
it nay easily be rubbed 01ft wfth a feather of goose’s or duck’s 
udng. 

18. PoRTK CrayoKs, jare tubes made of brass or , steel, 
Rnd calculated to hold chalks, pencils, crayons, charcoal, &c. 

19. Biack-chalk is a fossil substance, resembling slaty 
coal, and is cut into slips for drawing. It is generally used in 
aporte-crayon. It is much employed for drawing figures, and 
is the best substance for the purpose of making drawings from 
plifister, or after the life. It is more .gritty than black-lead, 
but is a deeper black, and has not the glossiness of the 
.Ihroar.. 4t is of two kinds, French and Italian ; the former is 

the latter hard. 

K)6s. For mellowing and softening the shadows into each other, 
Vhen black-dialk is used, stnntps ate necessary. They are pieces of 
soft shamoy leather, or hide-paper, rolled up qiute fight, and cut to p 
point. 

20. WniTB-cfiALK is used, together w{th black, for lay- 

ill^ on the lights. Hiis is from common chalk^' bp- 

ing much haT&», and tobacco-pipe clay will do veiytgcU ih- 

21. Rkd-cqalk is a fossil substance of a red ochre co- 
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Icmr, sotnetitnes used for drawing, but not so ntddh as fdir- 
merly, tlie black being* preferred to "it ; but the red, bdinig 
cheaper, does very well for some purposes. 

Obs, Red-lead, and red or black-chalk, are used in the sabte 
maner as black-lead. White-chalk and tobacco^ipf clay are used in 
heightening, or giving strong lights, anj in drawing on colotire^'pa- 
per. Pastils, or crayons, are any colours mixed with tobaced^^^ 
clay, which, while soft and in (he conRstency of a paste, is rolled up 
^n pieces, about the thickness of a quill, aSd *two or Airee Inches in 
length, and then dried : they are generally used (jii coloured {Jgfier ; 
add the colours are rubbed and wrought one into another in suej^ a 
manner that no strokes appear, but the whole looks as if it was dpife 
with a brush. 

, 22. Drawing-paper, made ^ without • an^ wire-mirks, 
called wove-paper, is generally used. It is made qf various 
sizes- and thickness, and may be batfof evei^ stationer. Mid- 
dle-Tint Paper, is paper of a brownisl^twr of a grey colour, 
which is used for drawing upon with black and white 
chalk. 

23. Crow-pens, or Reed-pen^, are used for liking llie 
outlines with kik, after it has been determined bybtlie pencil. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

24. Having provided yourself with the, above-memtioTIedi 
necessary materials, begin by draping upright lines, and simpfe 
geometrical figures, both straight %nd cuA^ed, either vjith 
the pencil or Chalk, holcling tliem a greater distance* from the 
point than the pan in writing, to give fi^edom and commanui 
to the hand. After being* fble^ froni-somc practice, to dhw 
upri|l(^ lines, squares, polygons, ovals, &c. -without .mile \}r 
compass, proceed to the dementary, parts qf .the human head ; 
a few examples of which 4re given in the plates. 

Cls. The circle is of use ia the several orbicular forms, as tlie 
fan, moon, globes, &c. oval^ in giving a just proportion to the« 
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fice or ffiooth ; and the squaic confines any pictnre you are to copy» 
The triangle is of use in drawing a^side. or half* face; a4igles, and 
iGncl^, in perspective ; and the polygon in ground-planes, fortifica- 
tions^ See, The cone, in spires, steeples, tops of towers, &c. 

25. Havijig placed whatever you mean to copy before 
^OVj^rooeed^to dmw iC slightly with a pencil or elialk. Then 
look closely into it, and proceed to mend those parts that are 
deficient, correcting it by<degrees till you have brought it to 
die highest degree of perfection. 

, ^ 2G, Before you begin, view the original with attention ; 
divide it in your mind into its several parts ; observe its lengih, 
its breadth, apd the similitude of each part ; consider their 
proportion to each other and tp tlie wliole ; the distances from 
ond'part to thi^ o¥her, and the parts that lie opposite to each 
other. 

27 . Whatever copies or examples you draw from, reduce 
them to other proportions, either larger or smaller, till by re- 
peated fa’ials you acquire correctness of copying. 

’ OSs, It is better to depend on the eye than on the mode of redue- 
iAg hv corresponding squar<ff, except when great accuracy is required. 

28. Correctness of drawing should be attained beiore you 
attempt either colouring or painting. If this is not acquired, 
no penefition can be attained. The first grand requisite 
jE»s» 9 i»^^Ctiat is draim the second, drawing; and the ihii'd, 
^rawing* Mr. Shee impiiesses this subject verv forcibly. 

Fly then, the bright ^port-crayon till you find 
Correctness with facility combin’d : 

Till the firm outline flows at your command. 

And forms become tamiliar to your h^nd.” 

BLBksfetTS OF Art, Canto 1 . v. 317. 

i 

O 

' 29. Outlmes must be . drawn in a gliding manner, large 

anS smooth, which will ^ve thefii the resemblance of life and 
motion. Correctness qf autUpe ts the first point to be attsuned. 



md can only be the result of diligence^ loi^ practice^ 

and varying the sise of. yoiyr copies. • t 

Ol/s, Here it is proper to admonish the student never to hj 
hurry $ but to make himself perfectly qiaster of one figure before be 
proceeds to another^ and the advantage of this^will appear as he pro- 
ceeds. Twoiother observations may also be addhd . That he ac- 
cifstom himself to draw all his^ figures very large* which is the only 
way of acquiring a free, bold manner of designing. 2. That he 
^.raclise drawing till he has gained a tolerable gommand ^f his pencil 
before he attempts to shadow. 

^ 30. In drawing figures in indian-ink/ the use ol**fhe 
pencil is to draw the first sketclies ot outlines ; as any strode 
or line that is amisS;, may In this be more eaSly rubbed oiiit 
than in any other material; add when ypu* have made ^lour 
sketch as correct as you can with the pencil/ you may then 
draw carefully the best outline you 4iave gOI^ with your crow- 
quill pen and ink. After using the ink may rub out the 
pencil-lines. 

31. The outlines next the light should be draifrn moie^ 
faint; and when you have drawn one feature^ it sbodld bcbu 
direction for }rou, in some measure, to draw another, by ob- 
serving with your eye the distance from that to the next fea- ' 
ture, making a small mark at the place with your peil^if ; theii ^ 
dr^vv it, and so on to the next, till you have drawn jhc^wl^i^e • 
, subject. 

32. Observe ^lie middle of the picture jrou would * 
and touch it upon the paper with ^ your pencil; afterwards ob-* 
^erve the more conspicuous and prominent figufes, if there are 
more than oney wiiich tduch lightly in their proper* places. 
Observe also the (distance of one limb, joiht, or muscle, from 
ijpoflier, and the same in airotherViccidents of a figure; as fife 
lengtRy^readtb, turnings, &c. < 

33. Having drawn the oiy:lin& true with a pencil, you fire 
to proceed to trace the true lines again with a pen and indiati- 
j^k, &c« dravjing them with exactness^ and imitating all ;die 



tDUi^hiilgis Md miidtigs, with %eir ^esAct distances one from 
another, and their crossings, turnings, and windings, with 
bol^ass and freedom. 

S4. Having acquired some facility in handling the port- 
'crayon or penf^il, in/copying other drawings, you may proceed 
to 'copy from SLplaiiter^ cast, or pther model, set Ifefore you^ of 
the size of nature or not, to use yourself to correctness of eye. 
^o do this the figure shdlSld be set in an advantageous light, 
which should proceed ‘from the left-hand side, the draughts- 
ma'^ should sit opposite to it at some distance, at least more 
than twice the height of the figure he copies, with the light 
to his left-hand. 

c 

35^ Begin the draught on your own left side, as is cus- 
tomary in writing, and by so doing, you will always have, the 
part thkt is done before, your eyes, and the rest will follow 
with ease; whereas, if you begin on the right side, your hand 
and arm will covei^«vbat you do first. 


bF LIGHT AND SHADE» 

The best rule for the torrent distrihaivon of Lights 
egid Shades is^ to consider from what point, and in what direc- 
tioa/ light falls upon the objects, and to let all the lights 
^nd shade# be placed according to that direction throughout 
the whole. It Ms the skilful management of light and shade 
that gives th^ appea^ance^ of substance, roundness, and dis- 
tance, and which raises the subject from the paper. 

Ohs, Draw a circle on a«plece of paper ; fill it up with any even 
^lour^ end it will appear to b^a surfiice with a round circumfqrence ; 
but by shadowing it stronger^ in ^he middle^ and causiir^the colour , 
gradually to weaken towards the Circumference, it will receif^e a con- 
appearance like that of a ball or globe : wherever the vivacity of 
colour is strongest, that part of the object catches the sight first, and 
aK )eara nearest to it ; wbereas its weakness seems to. fly farther from 
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Ihe light. In ronoding the parti^<d' /nj object, the extnoutiei in 
turning oyist lose themselves insensibly an^ confusedly, without ^ 
cipitating the light on a su^en^into the shadows, or shadows into the 
light, but the passage of the one into the other must be impeiteptiLle ; 
or by degrees of light into shadow, and shadpw.into light. 

Sj, Objects that are drawn light,«m*ii9t have a sufficient 
breadth of shadow to sustaiiV and dark bodies must 

have a sudden light behind, to dera^h them from the ground, 
from those objects that are placed hphiind tliem*; otherwise 
they will appear confusedly, as sticking ugon each other; 
whjereas the opposition of shade to a light* object,. and of figljt 
to a dark one, gives a projection, aod separates them fro|a 
other bodies. 

38. There should be ice preserved between the 

lighfs and shadows : a broad light ought not to be inQ'oduced 
into a draught without a large sh^oV. Th? nearer any ob- 
ject is to the eye, it is seen so much the st{^ger and plainer : 
the sight is weakened by distances, and the more ^remote any 
object is, it is seen in a more imperfect nwin^. Therefore, « 

^ those objects whicli are placed foreyiost ought to be molt 
finished than thgse tliat are cast behind ; and objects«should have 
a dominion over each otherj, so thdt one object by its high, 
finish should seem to cause others to retire., Titian used 
* to gay, that he knew no better rule for the distribution««£«J'*gh^. 
and shadows, than the observations t 4 be drawn fmn a buiK^ 
of grajpes. 

39. Tliat part of the object,# whether in naked figures, 
4rapcry, or buildings, that stands &rthest out, must be 
made the lightest. Satins and silks, and all other shining 
stuffs^ have glaring reflections, exceedingly bright wlyere the 
liifht*falls strongest. So in ai 3 no»r» , brass pots, or any other 
glitterfij^^etal, a sudden brightness in the middle or cehtre' 
of the light, distinguishes their sUning nature.— See iU 
Plates. 

40. It is • not sufficient thait remote objects he cploore^ 

c ^ 
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more faintly; but, according fb their distance^ the parts must 
[ appear more or less distinct. Pure white, unless supported by 
blafjk, will seem to fly off to the remotest parts. Pure black 
brings the objects nearer to the sight, and must be placed 'in 
masses in the fore^refand. A strong light requires strong 
shade; a fainter *lig)il a fainter ^shade ; and ail i^qual balance 
must be preserved tliroughoi^;^the piece, between the lights and 
shades. Parts which are to^uppear round require but one stroke 
in shading ; and pai'^s which are to appear steep or hollow, ro • 
qupre two strokes across each other, or sometimes three. Care 
should also ke taken to mnkp the outlines fairit and smalL in 
such parts as receive thf; light ; but where the shadows fall, the 
outline .should be strong and pold. 

* 41. If the objects are in the fields, or open air, 0/* ob- 
scured ^y clouds^ you must then introduce a universal light, 
and the shades must be faiifi:. When the sun is conspicuous, 
and shines in full^^lrc, the light must be very strong and 
bold, qnd the shadows vciy dark. 

4^. A small light occasions the shadows on the dark side 
to he large, and their* extremities to be very bold. On the 
other hand/ a broad light makes the shadow^i on the darker 
« side more distinct and mor^softf 

c 43. If tke light falls sideways on the picture, the o^J)er 
'^JfdS/Vnfch is tlie farthest from the light, must be made*thc 
“ J^tkest. 'f'hat part of ^he body must be made lightest whicli 
t has the light most opposite to it; if the light be placedi above 
the head, then the top^of tlie head mast be made lightesf; the 
shouldprs must receive the next degree of light; &c. * 

‘ 44. Shadowing is performed with the hair-pencil, in which 

^reat ta^ite and judgment is fequiijed. TJic *light comes ii 
^mtiiralf eitli^r from tlie nght-hand or left. Wlif^eyer tile 
light appears in the middles of a picture, and glares rnbre than 
ordinary, it is caused by a candle, or other luminous body, and 
Is called artificial light. Two equal lights must never be made 
in the same picture ; and. the Strongest light sh6’uld fall upon 
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fepreaent. Tlie most remarkable ^dlArenoei of the ijFietiietrjr of 
a man and woman to be, observed from Hhe table are : Firsts Che 
shaders of a man are broader, measuring two heads ; and^tM 
haunches narrower, measuring ih. 1 f. 51* whereas the shoulders of a 


woman.mea5ure only ih. 3f. 6t. and the haonckes measure ih. 2f. 3t* 
The sternum,* or breast-bone, of a man is fongd)*, m^surlng 3f«8t. 
and the sternum of the woman^idy 3f. 3t. On the contrary, the 
pelvis of a man is less, measuring fio^he top to the bottom only 4f. 
whereas the pelvis of a woman measures .from the* top 'to the 
bottom 4f. 3t. 

* 53. Mark the exact extent which you propose^to give toMie 
figure, both in height and breadtli ; i\pxt, divide agreeable to 
the above general proportions ; ^nd having thus ascertained the 
place where each part is to be drawn, sketch* the hea*d, tlv^n 
the shoulders, in their exact breadth ; then the trunk of the 
body, .beginning with the arm-pits^^ (Waving tSe arms till after- 
wards) and so down to the hips on both^des, being sure to 
observe the exact breadth of the waist. Wlicn you have done 
this, draw that leg upon which the body stands, anS after- ^ 
wards the other ; then draw^^ the arips, and last of dll tl^ 
hands. 

54. Endeavour to.forni all th6 parts of the figure wtth 
trqth, and in just proportion, not one arm or one le^^Tiiigger 
thtm the other ; not broad shoulders with a slend^j^Wflj^, 
nor raw and bony arms v/ith thick gouty legs ; hut let there 
be a Regular harmhny among the members, and an agrcdabl^ 
symmetry throughout the whole fi^re. 

^ 55. As the essence of drawing consists in making at first 

a good sketch, you must, in this particular, be very cardful an^ 
accurate; finish nt) part, tiUyou have seen whether t^e whole 
(fraught^ good ; and when yon huve^altered that to your tast^ 
you then finish one part after another as pi^^cisely as 'you*, 
can. In drawing the eyes, ears, legs, armS| hands^ feet, 
great care, study, and accuracy are requisite* 
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56; In drawing a labouring man, you must represent him 
with strong limbs and Raised mus^les^ swelling and 'standing 
but^respecially in bearing burdens, drawing weights, leaping, 
running, combating, or such violent exercises. 

BJ. The actions and postures of the hand are so many 
and variousf * that no rules ca^ be given for drawing them 
that will universally hold ; and as the hands and feet 
are difficult members to ftraw, it is necessary to bestow due 
time and pains about fhem, carefully imitating their various 
pOBiures and actions, so as not only to avoid deformity and 
imperfection* but to give them life and spirit. 

* 58. It is usual to divide the head into four equal parts. 

1. ^ From the crown of the head to the top of the forehead. 

2, From the top of the forehead to the eye-brows. 3. From 
the eye^^rows to^he bottpm of the nose. 4. ‘f ^ re ni - thence to 
the bottom of the chin. But this proportion is not constant ; 
those features indifferent men being often very different in 
lengtli^.nd sliape» In a well-proportioned face, however, these 
jgroportions affe nearly correct. 

59. In foritiing a •'perfect face, the first business is to 
di|iw an oval, or rather the form of an egg ; down the middle of 
wliicli^ i|;raw a perpendicular line/ and through the centre, or 
middle of this line, draw a diameter. — On these lines all the . 
^SfiireTof the face are to be placed as follows : — 

^ “ ^Divide the^ perpendicular line into fpjir equal parts : the 
first is appropriated to the jhair ; the second extends frdto the 
top of the forehead to the top of the nose ; the third extends 
from thence to the bottom of the nose ; and the fourth in- 
cludes the lips and«chin. • 

60* The diameter linCj^or the breadth of the face, fa a?- 
iway^ supposed to be the^engtli^^of five eyes; you m6ii^,nhere- 
for^, divide it into five equri parts, and place the eyes upon it, 
io as to leave exactly the length of one eye betwixt them. 
This is to be understood only of a full front face j for if it 
tttru to either side, then the distances are to be lessened on tlmt 

i. ^ 
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side which tums ofi> more or lessf in proportion to its incite* 
nation. 

61. Tlie top of the ear is to rise level with the eye-bixyvs/ 
at the end of the diameter line; and* the bottom of it must be 
level wkh the bottom of the nose. The*n(^trils ought not to 
come out farther than the cori)^ of the* eye in any face ; ilhd 
the middle of the mouth must be placed upon the per* 

pendicular line. ^ ^ 

* 62. If the face be fat^ the cheeks ^ill seem to swell ; if 

lean, the jaw-bones will stick out, and the cheeks &11 in; but 
if ft be neither too fat nor too lean, it will be nearly roundi 
Touch the surface slightly, where the eyes, nose, mouth, anfl 
chin should stand ; then begin to draw them exactly, «nd so 
proceed till you have finished the face; after * which draw 
the hair, its inflections, and shadows. ^ ^ • 

63, To draw the whole of thi human figure in lengthy 
first sketch the head ; then draw a perpcndftular line from the 
bottom of the head seven times its length, the length the / 
head being nearly one-eighth part of the length V>f the figure.} 
The best proportioned figures of the aftcients are seven heads 
and three-fourths in height. If, therefore, the figure* stands uj};* 
right, draw a perpendicular lihe from the top of the l^e^id to « 
jthc«heel, which must be divided into two equal parts, the 
bottom of the abdomen being exactly the centre. DiWdfe t3e 
lower part Into two^equal parts again,* the middle of which 
the middle of the knee. 

64. For the upper part of a figur^ ,take with your com* 
passes the length ot the face, which is three parts in four of 
the length of the head ; from the thrpat-pit to the pit of the* 
stomach is one face, from thtmee ta tho navel is another, an4» 
frb|Q ttaer^e to the lower rim of *the beHy is a thi(d. The line , 
must then be divined into seven equal parts. At the end o| 
the first division place the breasta; at tfie second, the navel ; 
at the third, the privities ; at the fourth, the middle of the 
[high; at the fifth, the lower part of the knee; at the sixths 
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the lower part of the calf; »idi at the seventh, the bottom of 
the heel, the heel of* the bearing kg being always exactly 
under the pit of the throat. 

Obs. Let the learner remember, in whatever he intends to draw, 
first to sh^ck Hs sev^al *parts, measuring the distances and propor- 
tidbs betweeuteach wi^lf his finger^ pencil, without ds'ing the com- 
passes, and then judge of thyfi'*bythe eye, a practice which, by 
d^c^, will teach him to^ge of truth and proportion, and will 
become hif best and priacipal guide. 

65. If on^side of the body bend in, the other roust stand 
put; if the hack bend in, tb^ belly must stick out > if the knee 
bend out, thc^hain must fall in; and so of any other part of the 
body. ^If a figure is standing, the foot must be placed in a 
. ri^ht line, or perpendicular to the trunk or bulk of the Jiody. 
where ft be centre of gravity is supposed to fall. The centre is 
determined by tie heel * or, if the figure is on tiptoe, tlien the 
hall of the greaWQe is the centre. The muscles of the leg 
whicl^supports the body ought to be swelled, and their tendons 
^ drawn more to an extension than those of the other leg. 

* Obs, Suppo|p Herci^es, with a club, striking at any thing before 
him lowa^ the left-side: then let his right-leg* be placed so as to 
^ l&eive the whole weight of the body, ond the left loosely touch 
die gn^d with its toes. Here the external muscles of the ri^bt- 
Jeg of^gl^ to be expressed very strong ; but those of the left scaccely 
appearing. • The foot b^ing extended, the muscles which com- 
bos# the calf of.lhe leg are in action, and appear very strong ; though 
it is not meant that aU the muscles of the right-leg, which supports 
the weight of the body, should be expressed very strong. If either of tjjie 
mastoid muscles act, the bead » turitbd to the contrary side, and the 
^muscle which performs that Setion appears very^plain under the skin. 
Jf the drms are lifted vp,'>^ihe^ltM muscles placed on the sbealdtrs, 
, which perforqi that actiao, swell, and make the extrefif^im of the 
Ipines of the shoulder-bladesi calkd the 4op8 of the shoulders, appear 
indeiHed or hollow. shoulder-blades following, the elevation of 
the arms, their bases inclining at that time obliquely downward. If 
Hie arm are drawn down, put forwards, or puUcB backwards, the 
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aeoiMsadly ¥«y Hftk poiitions acoordujf^. When 
the cCribitMor' five-ann, h bent, the Ue^ has its beUy veiy mudi 
raised. The same happens in the iric^s, when the arm is extendecL 
If*the thigh is extended^ as when the whole weight of the body rests 
on that side, the or buttock masc|p ^aakes a ^ery different 

appearance frcyn what it offers at another tinge f hut if the thigh be 
drawn backwards, that muscle ap^^rs still ntore and%0Te swelled. 
When the whole leg is drawn upwara^v^nd forwards, and at the same 
tjme the foot is inclined inwards, the Upper part of the s^riorius mus- 
cle appears to rise very strong ; in other positions of the thigh, that 
muscle makes a furrowing appearance in its whole p/Togress. If a man 
fs upon tiptoe, the Extending muscles of the leg pladbd on the fore 
part of the thigh, and those of the foot tlTat compose the calf of the 
leg, appear very strong, and the long perontseus makes a considerable 
iodeatation or furrowing at that time, in its progress on the outsidS of 
the leg .— the subsequent Pages. 

66 . In drawing after the Life, the greatest perfection 
of a Portrait is extreme likeness.* The resfi&llblanqc of men to 
one another is seldom or ever so complete, but that some 
particular turn or view of the face will indicate a ilifierence^ ' 
and it is the business of the artist aoeuratelg to discriminatS, 
and nicely appit>priate, those peculiar features, lines^ and turns 
of the face, the representation of which will effectuallj^convey, 
tlif; distinct and special idea of the very person jsrhose portrait 
is\o be drawn and no other. 

07. The resemblance, as well as every other excellence, ^ 
a Porkait, depends on the Fsatures, Expres^I^ion, and itiR. 


Man's changeful race, the sport of chance and time. 

Varies no less in aspect than in clime ; « 

Mark well tlfe difference^ and each be seen, 
various age, complexion, air, and mien." 

Masos’s Frssmox, 

(>8. The Features require to be carefully examined and 
studied, by inspection In many different views^ so that at the 
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moment when the painter pnts *ms pencil to the canvas^ fie may 
be possessed^ not only Gf the apparent form of eadt patfieular 
feafoie in the view in which he represents it, but of its rela- 
tive and characteristic form also, the full expression of which 
is not discernable in *^every view. Each particular feature 
should appefu* so* di^finctly shaped, that an exatrt model of 
the real head may be formed'^from the picture, if requisite ; 
and they must, at the samce^ime be, so blended in the general 
mass of the face, thdt no one shall obtrude itself on the cyd 
bej^nd the rest.« The peculiar mode of touch, or execution, 
Ndiereby each feature is bestt discriminated, can only be leatnt 
by practice, and by the sittentive study of the best masters. 

69* In Expression, the student should observe, that the 
gr&test care is to be used in drawing a portrait, that the “fea- 
tures may be uipform and consistent with each other. The 
mouth is sometimes represeifced smiling, while the eyes are sad, 
and vice versa. Iflie painter must, therefore, constantly bear 
in mii\d the general idea he has formed of the countenance he 
'intend^ to express, and must be watchful of the corresponding; 
forms of the features in^ moments of similar expression. The^ 
same remarR may be extended to the larger 'portions of the 
feligure^ ^ The same expressions must be clearly depicted in the 
motion or direction of the hands, arms, legs, and body, that 
appeal^ prevail in the countenance and turn of the head. 
4i^is this combination only which can give the exact resem- 
blance of the Expression of nature, under the impulse of 
wliich no particular limb ever deviates from tlie general inten- 
tion of the whole body. 

* 70, The Air principally regards the lines of the face or 

ggure ; «~the attire of the h^ad or person ; and the statuns, pr 
pAke of the general forai. ^ The proper lipes of the fice br 
figure depend on aecuracji of drawing, and an entire agree- 
ment of the parts of the same form with one another. No- 
thing so entirely disguises or alters tlie appearance Of an indi- 
vidual person as a change of head-dress, whether it is the 
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adjustment of hair or attire. The greatest attention, therefore, 
is to be i^ed in adapting^ the arrangement of this part of the 
portrait to the general costume of the person represen^d/ 
Tfie stature and make, ki the same paanner, contribute to the 
force of resemblance, and never fail considerably to influence 
the air of the person. It is, therefore, Ireqmsite^to the tnitb 
of a portrait, tliat this part ot^ibe picture should be as faith- 
fully studied from the sitter as the Vace itself. 

Obs. Vandyke's custom in painting porfrarts> was* to appoint 
the day and hour for the person's sitting, and he worked not abov^lin 
hoar on any portrait, either in robbing in, or flnishiQg ; so that 
soon as the clock informed him that the hour was out, he rose, aqd 
dismissed his sitter, appointing another hour on some other day. His 
servant then came to clean his peiicils, and brought a fresh palkt, 
while he was receiving another sitter, whose day and hour^he had 
appointed.. After having lightly dead-colsured the face, he put the 
fiilter into some attitude, which he .had before contrived; and, oa 
grey paper, with white and black crayons, he designed, iii a quarter of 
an hour, his shape and drapery, carrying it to the canvas at hlsieisure. 

71. Though every part of the face contributes tawards 
expressing the sentiments of the hefht, yeMhe eye-brow is 
the principal seat of expression, and. there the passions be^t 
make themselves knowrf. Tlie pupil of the eye, by^^j^ts fire 
.and motion, shows the agitations of the soul j bift then it does 
noS: express the kind or nature of such agitation ; whereas 
the motion of the qyc-brow differs ns tlie passions change (|iek^ 
nature*. 

72 . To express a simple passion, \Iie motion is simple; 
to express a mixed passiony the motion is compound : if the 
passion be gentle, the motion is gentle ; and if it be violent^ 
the motion is so too. We may obnen^e further, that tRere arci 
two kJlids of elevation Hi the *eye-bn^s. One, in which the 

ft •• 

eye-brows rise up in the middle / thjs elevation expressing 
agreeable sensations, and it is to be observed, that then the 
mouth rises at the corners : another, in which the eye-brows 
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rise up at the ends^ and fal} m<»the middle ; and this motion de» 
notes bodily pain; and, then the mouth falls at the cqirners. 

73 . In Laughter all the parts agree; for the eye-brows, 
which fall toward the middle of the forehead, make the nose, 
the mouth, and the .eyes, follow the same motion. In weep- 

the m^ions'are^ compound and contrary; <^for the eye- 
brows fall toward the nose anti over the eyes, and the mouth 
rises that way. c 

74 . The mouth is a part of the face, which particularly 
ej^gresses the epiotions of the beait : for when the heart com- 
plains, the ;mouth falls at t|^e corners ; when it is at ease, ^he 
corners of the mouth ar^ elevated ; and when it expresses aver- 
sion, the mouth shoots forward, and rises in the middle. 

* 75* The head contributes more to the expression oj^ the 

passions than all the other parts of the body put together. As 
humility, by hanging it d jwn ; arrogance, by lifting it up ; 
languishing, by re/dming it on one side; and obstinacy, 
when, with a stiff and resolute air, it stands upright, fixed, and 
stiff between Jthe two shoulders. The head also best shows. 
Supplication, threat, pride, love, joy, and grief. 

76 . 'ifhe whole face, and every feature, contribute somc- 
tlnng; especially the eyes, whicluare the w indows of the soul. 
The passion.^, they more particularly discover are, pleasure, 
languishing, scorn, severity, mildness, admiration, and ang^r; 
io which S^e may add joy and grief, if they did not proceed 
morh particularly from the eyc-brows ancf mouth ; bufc when 
those two passions concur with the language of the eyes, the 
harmony is wonderful. 

77- Though the passipns of the soul are most visible in 
riie lines and features of tl^ face, they often require tli^ ajs- 
sistance also of the ori^er parts of the body. Wlthont tiic 
l^nds, for instance, all acjioh is weak and imperfect ; their 
motions, which are almost infitilte, create numberless expres- 
sions ; it is by them that we desire, hope, promise, call, serid 
bockf they are the iustruments of threatening,' prayer, horror. 
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aod praise ; by them we approve, condemn, reftise, admit , fear, 
ask ; and express our joy and gritjl 6ur doubts, regrets, pairij 
and admiration, 

78. The effects of Attention are to make the eye-brows sink 
and approach the sides of the nose ; to* tu^ the eye-balls to- * 
wards the object that causes it ; to open the mouth, and espe- 
cially the upper part ; to decline the head a little, and fix it 
without any other remarkable alteration. 

* 79, Admiration causes but little agrtation in the mind, and 

therefore alters but very little the parts of theTace; neverttfe- 
les« the eye-brow rises ; the eye dpens a little more than or- 
dinary; the eye-ball, placed ^equally between* the eyc-lids, 
appears fixed on the object ; the mouth half opens, and maizes 
uo sensible alteration in the cheeks. 

80. The motions that accompsLny^dmiraiion with Astonish^ 
ment are little different from thos§ *of simple,adiniration, only 
they are more lively and stronger marked^ Ihe eye-brows more 
elevated ; the eyes more open ; the eye-ball further frdm the 
lower eye-lid, and more steadily fixed; the mouth is*mor^ 

i open, and all the parts in a much stronger emeftion.^ 

81. Admiration begets esteem, and this produces Peneratiofi, 
which, when it has for its object something divine, or»b8yond 
-pur- ^comprehension, makes the face decline, and the eye-brows 
bend down ; the eyes are almost shut and fixed ; th^ mouth is 
shut. These motions are gentle, and produce, but little dlte- 

. rations *111 the other parts. 

82. Although RaptureXxrkS the same oUject as veneration, only 
considered in a different mahner, its motions are not the same ; 
the head inchnes to^the left side, the eye-b&lls and eye^brows 
list; dkectly up ; the mouth half o]jJ;;ns, and the tw^o comers 

> •are* al&^ a little turned up: tfie* other* parts reifiaiu in theu 
nat ural state. 

83. The passion of Desire brings the eye-brows close toge* 
ther and forwards towards the eyes, which are more open that 
ordinary ; the eye-ball is inflamed, and places itself in the middle 

D 
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of the eye ; the nostrils rist up, and are contracted towards 
^the eyes; the mouth half opens, aud tlie spirits being in mo* 
tion«give^a lively glowing colour. 

84. Very little alteration is remarked in the face of those 
who feel within theip&elves the Sweetness of Joy, or Joy with Tran- 
quif&ty. Th€ forehead is serene ; the eye-brow V^ithout mo- 
tion, elevated in the middle ; t^ eye pretty open, and with a 
laughing airj the eye-ball lively and shining ; the corners of 
the mouth turn up a little; the complexion is lively, the checks 
and^lips arc red.^ 

85. Laughter, which is produced by joy mixed with siirprisrc, 
makes the eye-brows rise towards the middle of the eye, and 
bepd towards the^ sides of the nose ; the eyes are almost shut, 
and sometimes rnpear wet, or shed tears, which make no 
alteration in the€face; the mouth half open shews the teeth; 
the corners of the mouth drawn back cause a wrinkle in the 
cheeks, which appear so swelled, as to hide the eyes in some 
measufe ; the nostrils are open, and all tiie face is of a red 
colour. 

86. Acute pUin makes the eye-brows approach one another, 
and rise toWards the middle ; the eye-ball is hid under the eye- 
browsV'^® nostrils rise, and iiiaive a Winkle in the checks; 
the mouth lialf opens and draws back ; all the parts of /the 
face are agisted in proportion to the violence of the pain. 

* 87. SimpUhodily pain produces proportionately the same 
motion as the last, but not strong : the eye-brows do Lot ap- 
proach and rise so much ; the eye-brow appears fixed on some 
object ; the nostrils rise, but the wrinkles on the cheeks are 
less perceivable; the lips are furtlier asunder towards the 
fiddle, and the mouth is l^alf o^en. 

* 88. Tbe^ dejection 'that is produced by Sadness mates the 

fye-brows rise towards thi: middle of the forehead more than 
towards the cheeks ; the eye-ball appears full of perturbation ; 
the wlute of the eye is yellow ; the eye-lids are drawn dowu, 
and a little swelled; all about the eyes is livid; thenostrihi 
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are drawn downward; the mouth fs half open, and the corners^ 
are drawn down ; the head' carelessly lining on one of the 
shoulders ; the face is of a lead colour ; the lips pale, * 

89. The alterations that occasions are strongly 

marked : the- eye-brows sunk down towardsnhe middle of ^the 
forehead; the eyes are almost closed, wet, and drawn down 
towards the cheeks ; the nostrils swelled ; the muscles and 
veins of the forehead appear; the iQouth is shut, and the 
sides of it are drawn down, making wrinkles ^on the che^s ; 
the under lip pushed out presses the upper one : all the face is 
wrinkled and contracted ; its colour is red, especially about the 
eye-brows, the eyes, the nose, tmd the cheeks. ^ 

90. The lively attention to the misfortunes of another, whfch 
is cafled Compassimj causes the eye-brows to sink towards the 
middle of the forehead ; the eye-bafl to be* fixed upon the 
object ; the sides of the nostrils, next the iJbse, to be a little 
elevated, making wrinkles in the cheeks ; the mouth to be 
open, the upper lip to be lifted up and thrust ibrwards; the* 
muscles, and all the parts of the %ce, sinking down and 
turning towards Jthe object which excites the passioci| 

91. The motions of Scorii are lively and strong : the fore- 
head is wrinkled ; the eye-brow is knit; the side of it, ‘next the 
nosj?, sinks down, and the other rises very much ; the eye is 
very open, and the eye-ball is in the middle ; the nbstrils risp 
and draw towards the eyes, and make wrinkles*in the cheeks ; 
"the mouth shuts its sides, sinking^ down, and tlie under lip ia 
pushed out beyond the upper one. 

92. An object despised sometimes causes Horror, and thenp 
the eye-brow knits and sinks a^great deal more. The eye-ball, 
placed at the bottom of the eye,, is 4al£ covered by the lower 

* eye-lid ; Jthe mouth is half open,*but closer in the middle thai^ 
the sides, which being drawn ‘back makes wrinkles in the 
cheeks ; the face grows pale, and the eyes become livid ; the 
muscles and the veins are marked. 

93. The violence of Terror or Frifsht alters all the parts of the 

n 2 
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^face; the eye-brow rises in the middle ^ its muscles aie 
marked^ swelled, pressed one against the other, and Sunk to- 
wards the nose, which draws up as well' as the nostrils ; the 
eyes are veiy open 5 the ^ upper eye-lid is hid* under the eye- 
brovjf; the white of* the* eye is encompassed with red 5 tins eye- 
ball fixes towards the lower part /jf the eye ; the lower part of 
the eye-lid swells, and becomes livid ; the muscles of the nose 
and cheeks •swell, ai)d ^these last terminate in a point toward 
the sides of the nostrils ; the mouth is very open, and its cor-* 
nqrs very apparent; the muscles and veins of the neck 
, stretched ; the hair stands on end ; the colour of the face, tlfkt 
is, the end of the nose, the lips, the ears, and round the eyes, 
is ^ale and livid ;» and all ought to be strongly marked. 

94^ The effects of Anger shew its nature : the eyes become 
red and inflamed ;* the ey^-^^all is staring and sparkling ; the 
eye-brows are sometimes elevated, and sometimes sunk down 
equally 5 the forehead' is very much wrinkled, with wrinkles 
'between the eyes ; the nostrils are open aad enlarged ; the Ups 
jfressing against one anqther, the under one rising over the 
upper one luavcs the corners of the mouth a little open, inak- 
« ing a cruel and disdain furgrin. 

9^. ^Hatrfd or Jealousy wrinkles the forehead; the eye -brows 
are sunk down and knit; the eye-ball is half hid under «the . 
eye-brows, fvhich turn /owards the object ; it should appear 
full %{ fire, as i/ell as the white of the eye and the eye-lid ; 
the nostrils are pale, open, dnd more marked than ordinary, and ' 
drawn backward so as to make wrinkles in the cheeks ; the 
mouth IS so shut as to shew the teeth are closed; the corners 
^of th^ mouth are drawn ^back,^ and very much sunk ; the 
^muscles of the jaw appear si,unk; th^ colour of the fkc&is 
partly inflamed, and partly ^yellowish ; the lips pale or Jivld. 

6 G. As Despair is ^xtreme^ its motions are so likewise: the 
forehead wrinkles from the top to the bottom ; the eye-brows 
bend down over the eyes, and press one anothei; on the sides of 
riie nose ; the eye seems^ to be on fire, and full of blopd, the 
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eye-ball is disturbed^ hid under ^be eye-brow, sparkling, and 
unfixed^ the eye-lid is swelled and li\W; the nostrils are large,* 
open, and lifted up*; the end of the nose sinks downf tiie 
muscles, tendons, and veins, are swelled and stretched ; the 
upper part of the cheeks is large, mar'ked,/ind narrow towards 
the jaw ; {he mouth drawn backwards, is more open al: the 
sides than in the middle i the lower lip is large and turned 
out ; they gnash their teeth ; they foam ; they bite their lips, 

* which are pale, as is the rest of their face ; the hair is straight, 
and stands on end. 


OF ANATOMY. 

97s To ask if the study of Anatomy is^ useful to the per- 
fect artist, is the same thing as .to ask if, in, order to learn any 
science, a man must first make himi^eff acquainted with the 
principles of it. Nor is it merely to represent athfetic and 
vigorous bodies, in which the parts are most bold and deter- 
mined, that anatomy is requisite : — ^it should^be jinderstood to 
represent correctly persons of the most delicate frame and 
condition, even women and children, whose menribftrs are 
siVloothest and roundest. But it is unnecessary for an artist 
to study systems of nerves, blood-vessels, and v^cera, which 
are removed from the sight. It is enough, to be acquainted 
with'* the skeleton ; in other wo?ds, with the figure and con-* 
^nection of the bones, which are the props of the human body; 
with the origin, progress’, and shape of the muscles, . which 
cover those honeys ; and with the* different degrees in which 
nathre has clothed thjg muscles wfj^h fat. Above all, he shouid 
know jn what manner the muscles effect the various motioiJS . 
and gestures of the body. , * ^ 

98 . Bonbs are the frame or prop-work of the body, and 
give it firmness and shape ; but for their motions they are in- 
debted to the muscles. A bone is generally distinguished by 
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anatomists, as having two paiLl:s/m. its body and extremiti^* 
kThe body is called the ^dmphysis; and the extremitiet; are di- 
vide j into processes and epiphyses: the former is au eminence 
continued from the body of. the bones ; but the latter is a sort 
of an appendage to the bone by jneans of a cartilage or gi'istle« 
Processes generally obtliin their names from their ‘shape, size, 
or use : thus a large process, of a spherical form, is called the 
caput^ or head ; if the bead be flatted, it is termed midyley 
&c. 

^9. Bones are adapted to each other with that nicety, 
that the end 'of every bone h exactly received by, or admiA, 

iher end of another. TBis connexion of the bones is called 

« 

their articulation^ and is divided into moveable, immoveable, 
and mixed articulation. 

100*. Bones ^-e unite^ by means of cartilages, and by liga- 
ments. Cartilages are whitd, solid, smooth, substances, of au 
elastic nature^ and of* a. fibrous texture; between the hardness 
of the hones and ligaments. Ligaments are white inelastic 
Bands, very confpact in their substance, and serve to connect 
the bones together. ‘ 

^ 101. The bones in thp human frame are divided by ana- 
tomist^gpto the head, trunk, and e*xtrcifiities. — The first divi- 
sion includes the bones of the cranium and face. The bones 
of the trunk are the spine, ribs, sternum, and bones of the 
pelvis^ 'The upper extremity ^ on each side, consists of the two 
•bones of the shoulder : nam<ily, tlie scapula and clavicle*; tlie 
bone of the arm, or os humeri, extending from tlie shoulder to^ 
ihe elbow ; and bones of the fore-a^ m, from the elbow to the 
wfisj, with those of *the hand. The lower extremities^ on each 
side, coiJsist of the bones of Ihe tHigh, 1^, and foot. * t 
t 102. The Head is bf a rQundish ngure, rather ovaf; its 
greatest diameter is from thfe forehead to the occiput. The 
upper part of the head Is called the vertex, or crown of the 
liead ; the anUiiior, or the fore part, is the face the upper of 
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this the rindput, or forehead ; its lides the temples ; its poste- 
rior, or hind part, the occiput ; and itrf interior part, the basis . • 
^ 103. The bones of the head are divided into those of tfie 

cranium and face. — The cranium cfonsists of, — 1. The coronal 
bone, or os frontis. 2. The two pariefal bones, or ossa breg- 
matis. 3.*The os occipitis. 4. The two teiftporal bdnes. 
5. The sphenoid bone, iu The os ethrnoides, or eribriforme. 
—All these, except the os occipitis and ossa bregmatis, are 
common both to the cranium and face^ 

104. The face is divided into tlic upper^nd lower jbws. 
Tlie upper jaw consists of thifteen bones, exclusive of the 
teeth; six being placed on ea(h side of the maxilla superior, 
and one in tlie middle. Of those which are in pairs ar^the 
ossa malar um, ossa maxillaria, ossa nasi, ossa unguis, ossa 
palati, and ossa spongiosa inferior^; the single bohe is the 
vomer. 

105. The Thunk consists of the.sfine, thorax, and the 
pelvis. 

lOG. The spiue^ or vertehrer^ consists of a great numl^ 
of bones, forming a long bony columh, somewhat bent at each 
end, and is gohcrally described as lijte the letter 7** * It extepds 
from the head to the *lowttr part of the body; and/vsjdividech 
principally into- two parts, the upper of wiiidh i» called the 
true vertebrae ^ and the lower one, tlie false vertebrev^ from the 
joints being immoveable in the adult! It is u^on the «bcg;)e9 of 
the that the body turns. 

^ i07. The spine answers many great and important uses s 

in its canal it secures tlie medulla spinalis from injury. It 
serves as a defence to the abdominal and thoracic viscera. *It 
supports the head, and give& strt^igth, grace, and motion, Ip 
the ^hole trunk of the body. .From the number of its artici^- ^ 
lations it admits of a very free motion ; and from its numercMis 
processes, ligaments, cartilages, &c. it partakes of the strength 
and firmness of one entir<^ bone. At the top, in the neck, it 
projects somewhat forwaid, in order to support the heath 
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Lower down in the thorax it curves outwardly, and thereby 
increases the cavity of the chest. In the loins it aghin pro- 
jects forward, approaching the centre of gravity. Towards its 
inferior extremity it again tecedes backward, and afTords room 
for the cavity callej} the pelvis. 

108. The Thorax^ or chest, consists of the sternum, ribs, 
and dorsal vertebras. The sternum is that long bone, which 
extends from the upper to the lower part of the breast ante- 
riorly. It is articulated "with the clavicle on each side, and also 
joii^^^cl to the fourteen true ribs, viz. to seven on each side. 
The ribs are * those bones formed like a bow, composing the 
sidles of the chest. They are tjventy-four in number, twelve 
on jjuch ^ide, distinguished into true and false ribs : the former 
are the seven upper ones articulated to the sternum ; the oilier 
five, on each side,* are calh d false ribs, and are not immediately 
attached to the ste/num. 

109. The Pelvis is that cavity of the body which contains 
the urinary bladder, intestinmn rectum^ and other viscera. It is 
composed principally of the os sacrum, os coccygis, and ossa 
innominata. 

1 10. The Extremities are divided into the upper and 

^lower uitremity. The U])per extremities consist of the shoul- 
ders, arms, and hands. The lower extremities contain flic 
thighs, legs, ^nd fect^ The shoulder consists of two bones, 
the cWvfcula an^the scapula. The clavicula, sometimes called 
the jugulum, or collar-bonC, is not thicker than the "^little 
finger, but longer. The scapula, or shoulder-blade, is fixed to 
the hinder part of the true ribs, soitiewhat in the manner of a 
buckler. In shape it is nearly triangular ; convex externally, 
ihid internally concave, to fit*it to the form of the ribs. 

. t 111. The arm is divided into two parts, articulated together 
irthe elbow ; that pari froifi the shoulder to the elbow is pro- 
perly called the arm. The other part, from the elbow to the 
wrist, is called the fore-arm. The bone of the arm, or os 
humerif is of a cylindrical shape, except at its extremities. The 
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fore-arm consists of two bones* tHe ulna, or elbow-bone, and 
the radiul^. The former is less than*the os humeri, and be- 
cqmes gradually smaller as it approaches the wrist ; there mxi 
two processes, and two cavities, at tlie upper part of this bone. 
Tiie radius supports the two first boAes of the wrist on the 
sides of the thumb ; and the ulna is articulated with that bdne 
of the wrist which corresponds with the little finger. The 
space between the ulna and radius is filled up by a ligament. 

112. The hand comprises the . wrist, and hand properly so 
called. The carpus, or wrist, consists of eight small irreg^iJar 
sh*aped bones, placed in two utiequal rows. Those of the 
upper row are articulated with .the ulna and radius ; and thdse 
of the lower row with the metacarpus. The metacarpus,^ or 
hand, consists of four bones, which serve to support the 
fingers. , The five fingers of eachthand consists of* fifteen 
bones*, disposed in three ranks, called phalanges : the bones of 
the first phalanx are the longest, and united to those of the 
metacarpus ; tliose of the next phalanx less in size ; and those 
of the last phalanx the least. All the bones of the* wrist,* 
hand, and fingers, (amounting to twAity-sevjn in each han^) 
are articulated to each other, and their articulationa streng^- 
ened by ligaments. 

• • 1 13. The lower extremities consist of the tHighs, legs, and 
feet. Each lower extremity contains — 1. The os^ femoris, or 
thigh-bone: 2. the rotula, or knee-pan: 3. the leg > a5id,»4. 
the foot. 

^ 114. The os femoris, or thigh-bone, is the largest and 

strongest in the human frame ; of a cylindrical shape, convex 
before, and behind somewhat concave, whore it receives severU 
muscles. 

1 1^5. The rotula, patella, pr kne^-parij is a flat bone aboqt 
four or five inches in circumference, placed at the fore partjof 
the joint of the knee. Its use is to defend the articulation of 
the knee fron) external injury ; it also tends to increase the 
power of the extensor muscles of die legs, by removing their 
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direction fkrtlier from die cend*c of motion, in the manner of 
. a pulley. 

( 116. Tlieieg is composed of two bones : the tibia, which 
is the larger and inner one, and the fibula, which is less. The 
tibia is of a prismatic form : the hinder part is the broadest ; 
anteriorly iulias a prominent ridge called the shin. The fibula 
is kss than the tibia, and situated on the outside thereof; it is 
of a triangular form, somewhat hollowed internally. Its upper 
extremity does not reach quite so high as that of the ti])ia ; but 
its Jower extremity extends beyond the extremity of that bone. 

1 . 17 - The foot is distinguished as divided into three pares, 
Fiif. the tarsus,, metatarsus, and toes. The tarsus consists of 
seven bones. The metatarsus consists of five bones, arti- 
cuHated by one extremity with the cuneiform bones and the os 
cuboides; and by the otl\fr extremity with the toes. Each. of 
the toes consists of three bones, except the great toe, which has 
only two. The bones of the four smaller toes, like those of 
the fingers, are divided into three phalanges. The toes serve 
to brtivg the centre of gravity of the body perpendicular to the 
advanced foot : chey alsb increase tire concavity of the foot, 
ai^ thereby enable it to adapt itself to any inequalities that may 
^occur,4{l walking. 

118. This motions of the human body, are performed by 
means of muscles. These are distinct portions of flesh, capa- 
ble of contraction and extension : and are divided into voluntary 

. and involuntary muscles. SDme muscles act in opposition to 
each other, from whence they arc called antagonistcB : thus 
every extensor muscle has a flexor one for its antagonist, and 
vice versa. Those muscles’ which concur in the same action 
ere styled congeneres, That^end of a muscle which adheres to 
4ie more fixed part of’ the l^bne is usually called the ori- 
gin/ and that which adheres to the more moveable part the 
insertim. 

119. Eaeh mmscle contains two kinds of fi)>res ; viz. one 
ef a eoft nature^ red in colour^ soasibk, and irritabk, called 
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fleshy fibres ; the other kio^d, c£^ed^ tendinom fibres, are of a 
firmer texture, of a white glistening colour, insensible, 
without irritability, or the power of contracting. Tlie foriBCT* 
generally prevail in the belly or middle part of the muscle, and 
the latter at the extremities : sometimes they arc intennixied* 
If the tendirlbus fibres are formed into a* round slender shape^ 
they form what is called the tendon of the muscle ; but wlien 
tlicy are spread into a broad flat surface, the extremity of the 
ifiuscle is culled aponeurosis. 

06s. A muscle is composed of two tendinous and slenjpr 
pants, one called the head, the other ^he tail, both terminating at the 
bones; and of an intermediate part, called the idly. Jlhe action of-a 
muscle consists in an extraordinary 'swelling of this intermediate part, 
while the head remains at rest, so as to bring the tad nearer the liefd,^ 
and consequently the hone, to which the tail of the muscle ^ fixed, 
neafrer to that bone on which the headLis^nserted. There are many 
motions, to effect which several muscles (called co-eperaiing muscles^ 
must swell and operate together, while thos5 calculated to effect a 
contrary motion (called antagonist muscles) appear soft and fiacetd. 
For example, the biceps and the Lrachiaeus intemus labour when thj 
arm is to be bent, and become more prominent thar^sual ; w'btle the 
gemellus, tlie brachitBUs externus, and ibe^ anconceus, whose ofiicek^ 
extend the arm, continue, *as it Were, flat and idle, The saii^^bap- 
pens, respectively in all the other motions of the bod/. Wbeu the 
antagonist muscles of any part operate at one and the same time, such 
part becomes rigid and motionless. Mr.^Bell has lately put^ished^ 
work on the Anatomy required by pain|ers, and to tUht work we shall 
refer the student who is anxious to perfect himself in this branch q£ 
Frr. 

120. A muscle when in a state q/^ action^ andj cousequenth/f 
iontr^ted in its lengthy is increased jj/i buUc, and thereby iikcreases 
thi surrounding pavts ; and when in h stffte of restj and extended 
to its full lengthy its hulk and the surrqunding parts are dinurdshed^m 
This i^the unavoidable conseqticnce of* the effect of muscul^ 
motion, which Is performed by a dilatation in the breadth, and 
consequent cdhtractlon in the length of the museie^ tpisF 
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versa^ 'A member therefore* by this means acquires an addi- 
tional bulk : this appears conspicuously in tlie arm j for when 
' bcth parts of that member lie in the same line^ it is nearly, an 
eighth part of its circumference less, than when bent at the 
elbow; for the os huiheri, withdrawing from the cavity of the 
cfibitus, adds the circunimensuration of an ang'le, formed by 
that motion, to the length of the arm ; and this addition is 
greater or less as the angle made by bending is more acute or 
obtuse. 

121. Till? am, by its articulation at the shoulder, is capa- 
ble of bcin^ moved in every direction ; the fartliest extent of the 
arm across the stomacfi, brings the elbow even with the pit of 
the stomach, whereby the two shoulders and that elbow form an 
equilateral triangle. When the two arms are extended behind 
the hicky the elbows are distant from each other just ^the 
length of the fore-arm, froiq the elbow to the fingers’ end ; so 
that the two arms fftrui a square. This member, when farthest 
remotsed frbm its natural posture, exerts the greatest force to 
reco^r its original station. Thus, in throwing a dart or stone, 
Ae arm is draw^n back,* to such a distance from the body, as to 
acquire a rapid motion in returning to its natural posture : and 

• the ^rce is greater or less, as the arm is drawn farther or less 
backward. ' 

122. yhe wrist experiences a change in its dimension frbm 
thejopening or shuLting* of the hand. When the hand is shut 
it becomes less than when the hand is open ; the arm, bn the • 
contrary, becomes larger when the hand is shut, and less when 
it U open 5 the reason is, that in opening the hand, the mus- 
cles are extended ;« and tdien the hand is shut, contracted in 

• length, and thereby dilated the hrm. The fingers, as well as 
I the toes, partake of thef custoipary changes, of enlarging* them- 
selves pn all sides, when the joints are bent ; and suffering a 
proportionable decrease when extended. 

123. The legs are more circumscribed in their motions 
than the arms. The chief use of these members, being either 
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to support the body, or as a me&n 4f walking, their muscles 
and bonespare much stronger than those, of the arms, whereby 
they are capable of bearing longer and greater exercise. Their , 
motions are more direct ; and to turg the foot or leg outwards 
or inwards, requires a motion from th<i upper part of the os 
femoris or thtgh-bone. The knee Is the dnly^oint that is diiyi- 
nished in bending, and augmented in its bulk by being straight- 
ened. 

124. Upon every change of motion* or attitude of the 
body a great variation is observable. . For instance, in a figme 
st»ndiug perfectly still, resting equally on both fe#:t, each le^ 
sustains an equal weight, and the pit between the clavicles 
hangs in the perpendicular line) which rises from between the 
feet ; but if the figure extend one arm, that pit quits its station, 
arid recedes towards the other side ; or if he move his leg, the 
pit is also moved. By the extensutn of his arm, the weight of 
his hand, together with that of his arm, ,act*likc ,a lever, and 
thereby alter the centre of gravity in liis body, and render it 
necessary that he counterpoise it by some addition on the oppo-* 
site side of the body, otherwise he would fj^l ; therefore li^ 
inclines his shoulder to the contrary side : this inclination of 
the shoulder is observable, chiefly by the hips. 

. , 125. When a person from a state of rest proceeds to walk, 
lie, in a similar manner, protrudes the centre of gravity for- 
wards, and that in proportion to the briskness of ills p^ce. }n 
walkihg leisurely this is scarcely f^rceivable ; "but in one* run- 
ning swiftly it becomes very apparent ; his head and shoulders 
advancing considerably bo/ore that foot which springs from the 
ground : and if lie run against a st^X)ng wind, in order to over- 
qome its resistance, he throws tire centre of gravity still more 
forwards; and protrudes his htad anchshouldcrs so much, that, 
were the wind suddenly to stoj^ he would inevitably faff 
forw^ards. 

12G. In endeavouring to leap, a man bends his body to 
acquire a spring, thus quickly extends the junctures of the 
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thiglis; knees^ aod feet : this extension, thfe body describes 

an oblique line inclining forwards, and rising upwkrds; the 
rnoDdon directed forwards carries the body in that direction ; 
and tile motion intended upwards elevating it : these conjoined 
motions enable the body to describe a large arch^ which is the 
diteetion desLcpbed in jumping. 


OF DRAPERY. 

, 127. Ti 3 B beauty of drapery depends in ja great measli^ar 

on tbe form and disposition of the folds. Their construction 
should therefore form a principal object of the student’s atten- 
tiofi. The general form of the clothing must also be partocu- 
Ifflrly regarded. 

128. The drapery must be adapted to the quality of the 
wearer : kings, magirtrates, the clergy, &c. are to have large 
ampledraperies with flowing graceful folds 5 ladies, nymphs, &c. 
should have light soft draperies, with more numerous folds, 
atid softer shades; peatants, slaves, &c. must have coarse 
short draperies, with fewer folds, agreeable to the coarseness of 
, their garnients. 

129. 'The drapery is not so much intended to conceal the 
limbs or parts of the body which it covers, as to shew us the 
tru^ shape thereof, as fai as probability and experience will 
justify. Many artists were sf» sensible of the necessity ot this 
rule, that they first drew the naked figure, and afterwards 
clothed it. 

130. The drapery mustihowever not appear to bind the 
l^y; bdt should flow rouneb it, and yet embrace it; and«in 
sueh a manner that the body ma]^ seem to have a free mofion, 
{M^tfectly unencumbered. 

131. The greater folds should be drawn first, and then 
divided into lesser ones ; they should however be all as large 
» poseiUe ; that is> as far as the quality of the stuff, and quan- 
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tity of the clothing, will make proh^ihle. They must not 
each othv injudiciously; iioc run in ^ direction contrary to 
the natural inclination of the motion of the drapery. 

132. A repetition of folds of a circular form serves to indi- 
cate a fore-shortened limb. In the ord^r of drawing the dra- 
pery, it muat be observed, that thosc^ paTts which adlipre 
closest to the body are to be described first, before tlie otlier 
parts which fly loose ; otherwise the student may place his figure 
HI a wrong position, if he draw the loose/ parts first. 

133. The clothing must partake of the attitude of the 
fi^pire. Where the figure indices inward, the dmpery mii^t 
also incline the same way, if it sit close to the body; but, if 
it be loose, it wdll hang pendant : where the body benjds out- 
wardly, the garments will also have the same appearance ;*in 
which place they will be nearly, and sometimes wholly, des«- 
titute ‘folds. 

134. Those parts where the ’drapery ipts closer to the body 
must have smaller and narrower folds. Folds npt only give 
graSe and dignity, but, if judiciously constructed, impart much* 
spirit and vivacity, as they may be made to represent motioi7, 
more or less violent, by the moving member which create# 
tliem, drawing them with di^erent degrees of force. 

135. If the figure be in motion, the drape:^ shoufd flow 
gently the contrary way, as if gently blown by the wind ; and 
if the motion be swift, the drapery sliouLd flow to a great^ 
exten^j^ the wind acting upon it wifh more violence. * 

136. If the figure be at rest, the drapery should indicate no 

^notion, but fall in easy graceful folds. In shading tiie drapery, 
it must be remembered, that each/old consists of two shades, 
and^no more ; the^ inner sid« bei))g shaded the deepest^ The 
lighter parts of the figure ar& ndt deepsliades, 

lest theiy appear too much indented j and by these means the* 
members appear broken. 

137* In silks and fine linen, the shades should be thick and* 
soft, consequently, the shadows must be light, and the fold# 
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small. In a word, the learner vnust be very attentive to nature 
in this, as in every othpr, part of the art : he must avoid tak- 
ing his rules for drapery from observations of statues however 
excellenj( as in this particular they are very imperfect copiesl 


OF PERSPECTIVE AND OF LANDSCAPE. 

138. In landscapes, the student must be particular with 
regard to the r^ative sizes of objects : upon which the prin- 
c^al beauty .of this part of the art depends. He must habi- 
tuate himself to judge ef distances, and measure them by his 
eye. It is needless, after the general directions, to deliver any 
rults for drawing landscapes from copies^ as by this tim^,the 
student* is supposed capable of imitating all the difterent ob- 
jects of which a landscape consists, consequently, he will find 
no more difiicuUy io drawing them in one piece than sepa- 
rately : but when Nature herself becomes his copy, separate 
yules are necessary. 

139. The sjudy of perspective, or of size and relation, . 
should go liand in hand with tliat of anatomy, as equally fun- 

^damental and necessary. The contour of an object drawn 
upon php^r o]\ canvas, represents nothing more than such^an 
intersection as would arise on a glass put in the place of the 
paper or canVas. The situation of an object on the other side 
of a ^lass being given, the delineation of it on the glass ^Itself 
depends -entirely on the situation of the eye on this side of the 
glass. Perspective, according to da yinci, forms the reins and ' 
rudder of painting. ^ It teac];ies iii what proportion the parts 
fly off, and lessen to the eye how»protrudin^ figures are to^be 
placed on a plain surface^ and how fore-shortened. 

140. Artists are apt to^annex ideas of great intricacy to 
the practice of perspective. Nothing, however, is more simr 
pie, and it is founded, and arises entirely out of the obvious 
principle, that the apparent &ze qf an ohyect is in the contrary 
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proportion of its distance from the e^e. This simple principle 
duly considered; and applied by the Artist in practice^ consti- 
tutes the whole science of Perspective. 

141. The art of drawing in PERijWPiscTiVfi purposes, there- 
fore, to represent every object in its proper place, and in its 
relative size abd figure, as seen from the spot where the view^is 
taken. The eye of the draughtsman is supposed to hefi/jed^ 
and he is to pourtray every object as though he saw it through 
a*pane of glass the size of his paper or ^afnvas. The general 
piinciples of prat^tice are not difficult, provided* two or thr^ 
technical teims and general principles are well understood. * 

OL's, In drawing after nature, it is tfseful in ^rly practice to 
adopt s«me mechanical means of fixing the point of view or sight. 
This rnay be done by a hole through a staff fixed in the ground ; and 
^onielimes still farther to assist the eye, a frame with cross thwads or 
wir6s is. affixed between that sight-hol*# and the objects to be drawn. 
In that case the paper or canvas is divided iiUo a* like number of 
Mfuares, and the objects in the squares of tht*frame are exactly trans- 
feredjo their corresponding squares on the paper. After some prac- 
tice, however, such mechanical means will be found unnecessary. » 

142. AVlien a draughtsman Itas formed a ^cene in Ins 
mind, and supposed that the principal figures lie close to tht? 
back of his canvas, he is next tb fix upon some poinj^ on JfijSlde 
of iIa: canvas, from which his eye is supposed to view the ob- 
jects on the other side. In choosing tliis pointf which is 
called THE point of sicht, regard should be hijid toits*3iJua- 
tion to the riglit or left of the middle of the canvas; but; 
a^ovc all things, to its distance and its height with respect to 
the lower edge of the canva*?; which edge i; culled the base 
OR GROUND LINE, jind is parallel fo an ^orizontai line that 
passed tlirough the point of sight,^ 

M3^ By assuming the point of sight, and consequently 
the liorizontal line, too low, the ^surtaecs jar planes upon which 
the figures stand will appear a great deal too shallow ; and by 
assuming it too Jiigh, they will appear too steep, sp as to render 
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the piece less light and airjf than it ought to be. In like man- 
ner, if the point of sight be taken at too great a distance from 
,.the canvas, the figures will not admit of lowering enough to 
be seen with sufficient distinctness ; and if taken too near it, 
the lowering will be top quick and precipitate to have an agree- 
able effect. 

144. When a picture is to be hung high, the point of 
sight should be assumed low, and vice versa; in order that the 
horizontal line of the^picture may be, as near as possible, to 
the horizontal plane of the spectator. When a picture is to be 
^aced very Jiigh, it will be groper to assume the point of sight 
so low, that it may lie quite under the picture, no part of 
whose ground' is, in that case, to be visible. There is seldom 
any necessity for such extraordinary exactness ; and unless in 
some particular cases, the point of sight had better be rather 
high than low ; because we arc more accustomed co Ijchold 
objects on the stirne plane with ourselves, than either higher or 
lower. 

» 145. The point of distance, or supposed distance of the 

<5ye from the picture or gjass, is next to be determined. In doing 
this, a draughtsman should attend to tlirec things : first, that 
the spectator may be able to take in, at one glance, the whole 
and tfvety pa’-t of the composition ; secondly, that he may see 
it distinctly ; and thirdly, that the lowering of tlie figures and 
irther objet\s of the picture be sufficiently sensible. Practice 
in dbpying and in designing after good masters supercede pre- 
cise rules for doing this witli happy effect. 

Ohs. The best landscapes include an angle of from 45 to fiO de- 
grees, or the eighth or sixth of the whole Panorama of 360 degrees. 

146. The grciund plane, ^ is the plane or level on which 

• stand both the spectator and tlie objects that are to be drawn. 
-**^The PERSFECTiVE plane, Js asupposed plane standing perpen- 
dicular upon the ground plane, as the pane of glass, on which the 

• images of objects are supposed to be intercepted ; so that their 
perspectiva appeareuce, when drawn, is the appearance they 
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would have on this perspective plane. The ground line, 
IS the line on which the perspective plane or glass is supposed^ 
to.rest. 

147- The point of sight, is that point in the perspective 
plane which is nearest to, or opposite, the eye, and is at ^le 
saixie proportional distance from the ground line as tlie heiglit 
of the eye is above the ground plane. The hgrizontai^ line, 
is the line upon the perspective plane, drawij through the point of 
sight, parallel to the ground line ; and the perpendicular is a 
line on the perspective plane, drawn through the pgint of sigl^ 
pefpcndicular to the ground line and to/he horizontal line. 

Offs. The point A, where the* perpendicular ancf horizontal lines 
cross, is the point of sight, or vanishing point, of all lines running mxi 
from eye perpendicular to the perspective plane. ^ 


A 


tal Line. 


OROUND LINE. • ’ ’ 

448. Points of distance are points gn the perspective 
plane set off from the point of sight, sometimes on th^horizontal 
line, sometimes on the perpendicular, at the same proportional 
distance from the point of sight as the eye itself is from the 
objects. Measuring points are points from which any lines in 
the perspective plane are measured, bv laying a ruler from them 
to divisions laid dQwn upon J.he ground /line. VaNisjeiing 
pois'fs are points on the perspective pjane in which parallel 
'lines in q^tiirc seem to meet or vanish to the eye. 

OL'S. Vanishing points producis that ef&ct of which painters of 
scenery avail themselves, and is founded on the principle, that if the 
earth were an expended plain, all objects would seem to vanish from 
their progressive smallness. Of course, if any set of objects vanish in 
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Elements or the a£t or 

a right line from the eye, the diminution takes place more rapidly 
than when it takes place efoliquely ; and the vanishing poinHn objects 
recjding opposite the eye is in the point of sight,^ but if they recede 
obliquely then the vanishing point is to the right or left of the point of 

sightr 

- 149. The rules for drawing are, that all Tnes that are 
parallel to the perspective plane, must be drawn parallel to each 
other; Aid that all other parallel lines meet^ or have vanishing jmnts 
in some part of the perspective plane. If the lines lie upon the 
ground jjlaney they vanish somewhere in the horizontal line; which 
is, therefore, called the vapishing line of the ground plane. 
If the parallel lines rCin perpendicular from the ground line, 
they vanish in the point of sight; but if they are oblique to it, 
orTliave a declination from such perpendicular, the angle of this 
obliquity or declination must he set off to the right or left to 
find the vanishing point. . * 

150. All the nveasures of lines upon the ground plane are 
to be laid down upon the ground line, and the measuring point 
of all, lines parallel to the ground line, is either of the poiiyte of 
^distance on the horizontal line, or the point of sight. The 
measuring p8int of any line, perpendicular to the ground line, 
is ip the point of distance on the horizontal line ; and the 
measuring pbint of a line oblique to the ground line is found 
by extending the compasses from the vanishing point of that 
line to the point of distance on the perpendicular, and setting 
it off on tlie horizontal linci 

151. The pictures of all lines parallel to the perspective 
plane arc parallel to the lines themselves. The pictures of ah 
vertical lines ate vertical, < and the pictures of horizontal lines 
are hdrizontal, because there lines are par^lel to the perspec- 
tive plane. The point of si^t is the vanishing point of «all 
lines perpendicular to the perspective plane. Ever}' lifie which 
in the object is strai^t, perplndicular, or parallel to its base, 
should be so in its delineations. Objects standing on the right 
band, should be placed on the right hand of th€ point of sight, 
and those on the left hand on the left hand of the point. 
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152. In setting off altitudes, \neasure the height from the 
ground line, and a line from that poiht to the horizontal line,^ 
wherever it happens to be placed. If in a landscape ther^are 
any standing waters, place the horizontal line level with the 
farthest appearance of it. If there be any houses, consider 
their positioh, that you may find from wdiat point in the Hori- 
zontal line to draw the front and sides. 

Ohs. It is in vain by the rules of perspective to describe all the 
•little hollows and prominences of objects^j *tlie different light and 
shade of their parts 5 the windings and turnings of the boughs ^d 
l<iaves of trees 5 or the features anddimbs of men, Scc^. Its peculiar 
province is to exhibit a kind of ground* A'ork^ and to ascertain the 
general proportions and places of the objects, leaving thji rest to 
be finished, beautified, and ornamented by experience. Yet* the 
knowledge of the general laws of this science is of great egid neces- 
sary use to inform the judgment in wjiat manner the images of any 
proposed lines should run, which -way they shoitld tend, and where 
terminate; and when the ground or gentni^ plan ot the piincipal 
parts of a picture are laid down according to ride, every remarkabli? 
deviation from the rules will be the more readily perceived,* and he 
the easier avoided or rectified. 

153. In sketching after naturo, you are to consider your 
paper as a piece of upright glass, through which yop* ihc 
objects in their natural sizes and productions. The frst thing 
is to determine on the boundaries of your pictuni; the m 

on the middle point; and the thirds on the parallel height* of 
the principal set of objects. 

Ohs. 1 . All this is best done by holding the pencil at arm’s length, 
first perpendicularly, and then horizontally, and by repeating the 
same guide or guage as often as is needfol whilftthe sketch proceeds. 

^ Ohs. 2. The sfudent should take his station on a rising* ground-, 
sphere he may have a large field of view, and an extended horizon. 

01^. 3 . He should next divide lys paper or tablet, upon which 
he is at work, into three equal divisions, fi«m the top to the bottom, 
and (if he think necessary) into any number of equal divisions, from 
one side to the Either, and in his own mind divide the landscape or 
field of view exactly in the same manner. 
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Ohs, 4. Then let. him deseribe> upon the middle division^ those 

« objects which are directly before his eyes ^ next those towards bis left 

ban^ 3 and, lastly, those on his right hand : observing that he change 

not the situation of his body, nor move from his place, till he haWs 

obtained a draft of the whole. 

» 

^Ohs, 5 . The nearest* objects should appear the highest 3 and 
those farther off decline in height according to their distance 3 the 
most distant appearing almost level with the horizon. 

Ohs. 6. They are also to decrease in the strength of their shades,^ 
as well as size, in proportion to their distance from the observer. 

Ohs, 7. In consequence of their being more faintly shaded, they 
w/ll appear less distinct, and more confused, the further they afe 
removed from the point of view. 

Obs^ 8. The lights and shades must all fall the same way. 

Obs, Q. Every thing is to have its proper motion abcordiqg to 
nature : tis trees shaken by the wind, the greater branches bending 
less than the smaller ones 3 and the tall slender trees more than the 
stout ones : observing t^ey all incline the same way. 

Ohs, 10. In drawing the sky, those clouds nearest the observer 
must be placed towards the top of the piece, and more stroRgly 
shaded, and distinctly marked, than the others more remote : and the 
farther they are«removed from the observer, the lower must be their 
siCbatioo, and more faint theit shades, till they mingle with the hori- 

* zon, tJ^kere they become lost to view.^ 

Ohs. II. Water has very different appearances : when it is c&lm 
and still, it rr^dects the light strongly, and must therefore have little 
or *1io« shade : and if it be required to be represented as reflecting a 

• strong light, the adjacent parts iflust have some shade, in order to form 
the contrast. When violently agitated, it is to have some very deep 
and broken shades ; and other parts strUring against rocks, ships, or 
other objects, are to Jiave a black and white contrasted shade, to 

jrepresem the foaming ^f the water. • 

154. It is necessaqr that the student be cautioned againft 
Tailing into an error too prevalent among artists^ viz. \hat of 
making their objects inTthe pieefe rise higher, the farther they 
arc removed fmm view (which makes the landscape appear as 
if it was situated on the side of a hill), on the bohom of which 
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the artist took liis station. These pieces always have an un- 
graceful appearance, not to mention the absurdity of the idea,^ 
and how seldom such a view occurs in nature. When ttfJs, 
however, is the case, the artist must draw his piece in this form; 
for he can never err, while he follow^ that great mistress of 
perfection. Nature. * * 

155. At the same time, it is necessary to fix the point 
<j)posite to the eye, called tlie point of sight, and the horizon- 
tal line passing through the point of sight, and to remember 
that all objects are to he dr axon of a size inversely jjroportimiSll 
to* their distance frmn the point* of sight. As objects conti- 
nually diminish as they recede, .even till they vanish, the hori- 
zontal line contains, therefore, the vanishing points of* all oh- 
jects^tanding on the level of the spectator. 

. 15G.. Having fixed five or six mRin points of the picture, 
proceed to sketch faintly the shapes of all the prkicipal objects— 
then join them together — then coriPcl their ‘figures and 
outlines, and then mark in, or indicate the shadows. 

Ohs, Prefer to redraw an incorrect line to the rubbing of It out^ 
as the false line will guide to the true one/ and takfi care before you 
finish that every object has its true figure, as seen from the fixed poii'4: 
of sight. Of course only the objects in the foreground require |iarish- 
>ing, and the distant objects are to be expressed in their general 
effect, lightly and imperfectly. 

157 . Authors usually make a greaft parade about th^ intri- 
cacy o# perspective, and treat it as a science of mystery and 
difficulty. It is, however, not so, and may be learnt as easily 
Ss any of the rules of Arithmetic. Its purpose is to enable ua 
to draw objects as they appear in nafure, a^d this will be easy 
to persons having all accurate -eye 1^ a slight attention K^some 
pl^n principlec. 

15tf- The student should first »understand that all objects 
of the same real size appear ffiminishefl in proportion to their 
distances from the eye, and in understanding this, he under- 
stands the whole arcana of perspective. Thus a man six feet 
high appears twice the height at ten i^^et distance, tlian he does 
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at twenty feet, and ten timfis as large as he would at a hundred 
feet distance. 

’ % 159. And a man six feet high, at ten feet distance, is as 
large to the eye as a house sixty feet high, at a hundred feet 
dil^tance. All then lhat> is requisite in drawing any objects from 
nature is to draw tTie objects of a size diminished ‘in proportion 
to their actual distances, and according to their actual sizes. Thus 
some object should be drawn in the foreground of a known 
size, and then all other objects should be reduced according t'o 
^eir distances and sizes, in their proportion to that object. 

• Obs. 1 . 'Suppose a tree one hundred feet from the draughtsratn, 
and one hundred feet high, is made ten inches long in the drawing, 
it is evident, that a house fifty feet high, and one thousand feet distant, 
shduld be half an inch long in the drawing. Measured accuracy is 
unnecesfary ^ it is simply necessary to guess w'ith moderate precision 
at the relative heights and distances, and after the purpose has been 
effected in a few eKcrcises, it will be easy to pursue it mechanically. 

Ols, 2. All the rules of peispective proceed on the principle of 
, admeasurement, so that nothing is lost by substituting a rend^^and 
Jjrief dalculation for geometrical pnjections, by the scale and com- 
passes, but measiVement is seldom necessary. 

Obs. 3 The size of ever 5 ' object is to be drawn directly as the size, 
and as the distance; if therefore, you multiply ihfi drawn 

dimensions of one object by its distance, and by the real dimensic^is of 
some other object, whose drawn size is required ; and then diviob 
th^i |>r^uct by the produefe of the real size of the drawn object with 
the distance of th^ required object, the auoTiENT is the size wlhch that 
object is to be drawn. Thus if a man six feet high, at four yards from the 
perspective plane, be drawn two inches high, — how large is a pillar td 
be drawn which is sixty feet high and forty yards distant ? Multiply 
the two^by four and b) sixty, arid fhq product is <80 \ and then .six by 
*forty is 240, which goes twice*in 430, consequently the pillar must«be 
^wo inches, or exactly the height of the man. The variniions of 
the distance from the ground fine yvill give the true effect in the pic- 
ture. Nothing, therefore, is more easy than to ascertain the relative 
sizes to arithmetical exactness, at which objects sbpuld be drawn, 
till the eye determines it more readily by experience. 
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• Who can paint 

Like Nature } Can Imagination bo^st. 

Amid its gay creation^ hues like her’s ? 

,Or can it mix them with that matoiiless skill. 

And lay them on so delicately fine. 

And lose them in each olher^ as appears 
In ev’ry bud that blows ? 

Thomson. 

^ 160. Colouring is that important part oi^art in wl^ich 

the artist imitates the colours of all natural objects, and gives 
to artificial objects those hifcs which are most calculated to 
please or to deceive the sight. It is the duty of the coltiurist 
to consider, that as there are two sorts of objects, t^e natural 
or real,* and the artificial or painhcfj^ so there arc also two sorts 
of colours, viz. the natural, or that which m&kes all the objects 
in nature visible to us, and the artih ial, or that which, by a 
jfsdicious niiMturc of simple colours, imitates those natural 
cncs ill all their various situations ar^d circurystances. 

161. An artist must first endeavour to jRiquire a perfect 
knowledge of these two sorts. of colours 5 of the natural* in 
order to distinguish with precision which of thcmi Be bught to 
•imitate ; and of the artificial, in order to compose the tint most 
proper for representing tlic natural colour. The*natural colour 
is o# three sorts: 1st, the true #.*olour of tlic object; 5d, the 
reflected colour ; 3d, tlie colour of the light incidental to the 
object. In the artincLil colours, their force and softness should 
be distinguished separately and by comparison, in order that a 
proper judgmenf may be exerted in heigfilening or attenuating 
•them, as the sij))ject may rccpiirt?. ^ 

162. It should be conside|;ed, that a picture is, for the* 
most part, a flat superficies ; lhat, son^e time after the colours 
are laid on, they necessarily lose their freshness ; and the dis- 
tance at which a picture is viewed takes from it much of its 
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brightness and vigour ; and*it is^ therefore, impossible to guard 
^against these drawbacks* on the effects of his pencil, ufthout a 
ci/..jplete mastery of that artifice which is the chief object of 
the art of colouring. 

, 163. Although imitation is the principal aim of colouring, 

the artist must by no means be the slave of natural Objects, but 
the judge and judicious imitator of them ; he must not imitate 
all the colours which present themselves indifferently to his 
eye ; but he must chdse the most proper for his purpose, and 
ad^ or temper with others, to complete the beauty of effect in 
histwork. He must sometimes abate the vivacity of life, and* 
, sometimes strive, to heighten it by superior force and brightness 
of colours, in order to convey to the eye, with precision and 
trutlf, the spirit and real character of the object. There ^rc 
few, and'those only among the greatest painters, who have 
arrived at the perfect managcfiient of this difficult part of att. 

164. On Xhe appofiitjon of colours, and on the knowledge 
of chiaro-scuroy depends all the harmony of colouring. In 
what th^t happy arrangement of colours consists, which pro- 
dd^es effects delightful t€» the eye, no rules can pretend to 
ascertain. If the source of, information in this point is not in 
the roj^d of the painter, he will in ^ain seek for it elsewhere. 
Improvement, However, may, and must, be superadded to naty- 
ral discrimination : to acquire the necessary improvement, he' 
will £nd the best school id the works of those great masters 
\rho have possessed the powfcr of colouring in an eminent 
degree. 

165. We must learn to view nature to advantage, in order 
to represent her well. ^ There, are two manners of colouring ; 

one depending on habit, the other on the true knowled^ 
of colours. The first is ocnfined,*‘the second unlimited. The* 
liarmony of nature in her colours arises from objects partici- 
pating of one another by*refl€Ction 5 for there is no light which 
does not strike some body ; nor is there any enlightened body 
which does not reflect its light and colour at the same time, in 
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proportion to the force of the ifgh^and according to the nature 
of the colour. This participation of reflection in light and 
colour^ constitutes that union of colouring which it is the 
ness of the painter to imitate. 

166. The desirable union of colour is sometimes consi- 
derably aidec^ in pictures by the process of ^aziung ; that is/by 
the use of colours which, having little body, are diaphonous ; 
and are, by means of a light brush or pencil, passed over (or, 
as painters express it, scumbled over) sueli^parts of the work as 
are unpleasantly staring, or otherwise discordant. Variety 
tiftts, very nearly of the same tone, employed ift the sanTe 
figure, and often upon the same part, with moderation, con- 
tribute much to harmony. 

J67* The turn of the parts, and the outlines which insen- 
sibly melt into their grounds and aitfully disappear, bind the 
objects together, and preserve then? in union ; ,as they seem to 
conduct the eye beyond what it sees, and persuade it that it 
sees W'hat it really does not see, or at least that it conceives that 
coiTHnuity which the extremities of the objects conceal. 

1 68. Any loading or overcharging of coloaring, for what- 
ever purpose it is used, must be so discreetly managed, as net 
to destroy the character of object. The repetition, pf»the 

• same colour in a picture is to be avoided, unless wliere it servea 
to* connect the various masses of a composition. The eye 
becomes tired with viewing the same* object : it loves vjyieqr 
artfull;f presented to it. 

169. Several colours which, placed unmixed by one 
Another, have a kind of aerial brightness, when mixed toge- 
ther, produce a disagreeable earthy colour :f for instance, ultra- 
maqne with fine yellow, or fihe v^milion. Colours whSch by 
mfxture lose strength, and become iiarmonious, are called 

^ broken colours, and contribute as greatly to the sweetness and 
softness of tones in pictures as they substract from t^eir bright- 
ness. 

170. The knowledge of lights and shades forms an im« 

1' 
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portant part of the art of* col5aring. But the incidence of 
particular lights and shades on bodies placed on certain planes^ 
exposed to eertain lights^ is a very small part of that gene- 
ral knowledge of effect which is denominated chiaro-scuro, 6y 
which is meant the art of skilfully distributing the lights and 
shades which Qughf to Appear in a picture as well far the repose 
as satisfaction of the eye. 

171- Chiaroscuro^ as it is called^ demands a perfect know- 
ledge of the effects *06 light and shade, of aerial perspective^ 
^the proportional force of colours, or of those qualities by 
wihich they appear to advance to, or recede from, the eye, ayd 
of their various degrees of transparency or opaqueness. It 
consists^ 1st, in connecting and combining ihe figures or 
objects of a composition in such masses of light and of shade, 
as are both the most pleasing to the eye, and the best calculated 
forthe just developement and display of the subject. . 2dly, 
In assigning, to each^^object the colour most corresponding (on 
account of the force or qualities above-mentioned) to its re- 
spective place in the general mass or group, and at the stTiiic 
flme best harmqpizihg with the other colours of the picture, 
either by its ifetural and proper tone, or by the reflected hues 
wh^ih it receives from adjoining or surrounding objects. The 
beauty of thdSse reflexes depends on the skilful adaptation of 
transparent or opaque colours. 3dly, In the judicious ihtro- 
ductioi^ of such accidents as contribute to strengthen the gene- 
ral eSect and dharacter of ithe work. It is on chiarotscuro, 
that depends tl^e expression of the character of a picture, whe- 
ther it is gay or gloomy, cheerful or ^solemn. 

172. The distribution of objects forms the masses of 
chiaro<*scuro, by combining or •connecting their lights ^and 
i^des in such a manngr as^to prevent the eye from wandering 
confusedly over the woiic. •Titian exemplified this pil'cept in 
the instance of a budlch of gfapes, of which each grape, if 
seen sq[>arately, would have its light and shade in a similar 
degree, and tlius distracting the sight, would produce a tire- 





some confusion 5 but when coliecteA in one bunchy and becom- 
ing but bne mass of light and shades the eye is capable o^ 
embracing them all together as a single object- 

17 A.. In shading with Indian ink mix three gradations of 
tints, a weaky a middle, and a deep tint* ^ The weak tint is to 
be laid over^very part, except the whites. The#inicldle tint is 
then, when the former is dry, to be laid over all the parts re- 
ceding from the light, leaving a part of the weak tint between 
the white and the middle tint- The de^|5 tint is then to be 
employed to put in the masses and the parts requiring force- 
• Obs. Somatimes the edges of tife tints arti fined off with water, 
and the whole may be finished by repeated washiijgs over the tint ; 
but it will then have a woolly effect, and want spirit. Four success 
sive ^tints are also frequently used for high finishing. Indian Ink 
drawings are often improved by a wash, or two washes, o£ yellow 
edlire,. sometimes followed by light re4 or lake* 

17'1« Colours should be used with great e?mtion and judg- 
ment. Nothing is so disgusting as tj see coloured dra^ixigs 
fi4nre the reds, greens, and blues, are laid on in the most 
violent manner, without any regard tfi harmopy. Those whf 
execute such vile daubings, will say in their defence, that no- 
thing can be greener than grass, nor* bluer than the sky; but 
they should consider, that naAire employs such » muFtifti^ of 
lUtl^ sliadows, and such a variety of different tints intcrmiKcd 
with her colours, that the harshness />f the original colour^is 
correoted, and the effect of the whole is vcry»different fPom a 
raw and distinct colour laid up^m whitepaper. 

175 , A single distinct colour is :llway^ bad in a landscape; 
and tlie tiius should always be varied and broken in every part. 
Though we should have rec#mrs(j to the study of nature, in 
preference to any master, for the sflidy^f colouring, yet it re^ 
quires Some judgment to know v^hat part of nature is to be 
"Studied, and what is to be avoided; for in nature herself, tli^c 
aie many parts which arc bad, aud to copy them would 
more harm than good. 
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Obs. 1. The student in colouring must examine^ with every pos^ 
^sible attention^ the colourilag of old walls, broken and stained by time 
kiljtbe weather, old thatch, old tiles, rotten wood 3 in short, all ob- 
jects which are covered with/noss, stains, and tints of various kinds ; 
there he will find all that most perfect and harmonious in colouring. 
Let^him copy tjiese with every possible care, and avoids bad all ob- 
jects which are of a uniform decided colour. This has been the prac- 
tice of all the great masters who have excelled in this captivating part 
of the art. In short, after learning the first principles of drawing, be 
cannot too soon have recourse to nature 3 he will obtain from her the 
%i^erials for acquiring every species of excellence, in a greater degree 
than from the works of the first masters. The study of these, how- 
ever, will greatly abridge his labopr, and it should go hand-in-hand 
with drawing from nature. 

Obs. 2. In landscapes, the scenes most generally to be met ^;ith, 
and whidh are most generally, interesting, are of the picturesque kind, 
such as cottages and rustic scenery. In these, straight lines should be 
avoided, and every thing^that is regular and formal. In general, every 
think that is old and broken is preferable to what is new, as affording 
more variety. Old thatch, old tiles, old plaister, old fencing, are ifluie 
picturesque, and i^ter for tl^e pencil, than the same species of objects 
when new and entire. An old house, almost tumbling down, whose 
pirts are broken and ruinous, 'some bulging out, and the whole stained 
an 3 ‘Jifnte!tf with a variety of chaste fnd harmonious colours by the 
pencil of nature, is infinitely preferable, as a subject for a picture, tp 
any new hous^ or gentleman's seat, though the latter may be a more 
coAfoetdble habitjation to live in. In the same way, an old worn-out 
cart-horse is a much fitter animal to draw from, and a finer subject 
for the pencil, than a sleek and clean poney ; and an ass with a rough , 
coat is more picturesque than the same animal kept in nice order. In 
subjects of the grand ^nd on the contrary, such as magnificent build- 
Jngs, cities, streets, &c. straight linel are often necessary and proper, 
.a^^these objects are rather «of the sublime than the picturesque kind^; 
and straight lines, and a degsse of regularity, form part of the^ 
sublime. The employment of stra!|;bt lines, however, requires great 
skill and knowledge of the art^ to prevent them from appearing bad. 
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and tliey can only be employed* wItR success by those wbp hate 
attainj^d Id considerable eminence. 

17 6* The aun’s rays are compuseu or . seven pniHYpre 
dblours ; but late observations have^reduced them to three 
redy bluey and yelUm; so that all the vast variety of tints which 
we see in nature, is formed by the mixAre *of tjicse in various 
proportions. If we had pigments of these colours perfectly 
pure, we should have no occasion for more than these three ; 
Jbut tins is not the case, and therefore we •are obliged to have 
recourse to materials of other broken tints. 

^ Oh, The colours that are found to be the most iists^l in drawing 
landscapes in w iter-colours are, lake, indigo, Prussian blue, gamboge, 
light red, yellow ochre, burnt ten% Sienna, burnt umber, anc^ Cologne 
earth. Some of the other colours may be occasionally useful $ %ut 
thes# are all that are necessary for general use. The bes 4 sort of 
water-colours are those mixed with and made up into cakes, as 
these may be used by rubbing upon a tile, in tbcf same manner as 
Indian ink. 

177* The principal colours usea by painters are red and 
white lead ; yellow and red ochres ; several kinds of leartli 
umbre, orpimeiit, lamp-black, burnt wory, blacl^ leajl, Vermil- 
lion, gamboge, lacca, blue and green ashes, verdigris, bistrtf, 
bice, smalt, carmine, ultram|rine : each of wbict, wW» t'JeTr 
uses, &c. arc to be found under their proper articles. Of these 
colours some are ground with gum-water, some listed with oil, 
and otliers only In fresco. 

ijs. Artists reduce all the colours they use under the two 
^classes of dark and light colours. Black, and all that are 
obscure and earthy, as umbre, bistre, &c. are of the first de- 
scription. Under Jight colours ard compifhended white, and 
all lljat approach nearest to it. ^Col^urs are also distinguished 
into simple and mineral. Under simple* colours they rank alT 
••^diose which are extracted from^ vegetables, and which will not 
bear the fire; as the yellow made of saffron, French berries, 
lacca, and other tinctures extracted from flowers, &c. 
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179- Coloars may be c&nsi^eiBd as eitber single or com-* 

1 pounds Single colours me such as require nothing to ha super-> 
i^utd to them^ in order to make a full strong colour^ without 
regarding whether they are iormed of many or few ingredients : 
and in this vie\^, white-lead> red-lead^ vermilion^ calces of 
ifoiif &€, are sfmple colours. Compound Cidottrs*^aTe formed 
by the union of two or more colouring substances ; as blue and 
yellow united together to form a green^ red and yellow to form 
an orange, a white eal-th or ea]:r, with the red eolour of cochi- 

or brazil, to form a lake, &c. ; and thus carmine, lake,^ 
rose-pink, Dntch^pmk, English-pink, &e. are compound co- 
l0tsn« 

180 c The general, or simple colours are — white, black, 
liFOwn, red, yellow, blue, and green. ^ 

The Whites are — C^ti;se, constant white, white lead, 
SflfliDish white, flake white, ahd spodium. 

JBbcfcs.-v-Burnt ^cherry-stones, ivory black, Keating's 
black, and lamp-black. 

Brewns , — Spanish brown, Spanish licorice, umber, bisti^, 
ba)*nt terra di Si*?nna, uhburnt ditto, and sessia. 

Reds , — Native cinnabar, burnt ochre, Indian red, red- 
lead^ minium, lake, vermilion, carmine, red-ink, and Indian 

laker ‘ 

Yellows . — English ochre, gall-stone, gamboge, masticot, 
ochre^dc luce, orpiment,' Roman ochre, Dutch pink, saflron- 
water, king's yellow, gold ycfiow, and French berries. 

' Saunder's blue, terre blue,, blue verditer, indigo, 

litmose, scialt^ Prussian blue, light aditto, ultramarine, ultra- ' 
marine ashea, and b]yae bice» 

B Gi*ee?w.— Green bice, , verditer,’^ grass green, jap 

»gaeen, and verdigrbe diftiUed. 

Ohs. In using coloars andopfeparing the various tints, saucers^ 
and a delf-palette with a dtvisioiT, is^quir^. Tbe cake of colour is 
dilqied alwater, rulubed on the saucer or palette, and then reduced 



^ daxi&ti&ta. 

Wflii witw tvte T>i«f^ k «a «iiH;fas jud aizet m «li» 

to be at And for traahel of Mttrious siZM. * - ' 

l&l.- '7%e Miaed Colbuts asr as follow :•» 

^»h Cohur. — ^Ceruse, Keatings •Mack and widtc, sbndsd 
with chehy*stone hlack. . ' • • , 

Bay.— Lako aj|d fkke white, shaded wkh bttrmine ; TH^tK 
and Termilion, shaded «dth blade. 

CHia^eable iSiVci^lEie&Aead luid Biasticot water, snaue 
frith sap-green and Vatdigtfte : or^ lake dhd yellow, shaded with 
Jpfke and Prussian bine. " ' 

• Cloud Coloat,—>li^ masHdht, or lake and wSite, slwd^ i 
with blue verditerj or» conata^ white an4 Indian ink, with a 
little vermition t #, white^ with a little 1«A;« and blue-verdi^, 
makes a very agreeable cloud colour, for diafC part next Ae . 
horizon. 

Crimion, — Ldce and wfaiteir with a little vermilion, shailBd 
with lake and carmine. 

Flame Cblotcr.— Vermflioa aa^^wpimeBt, heightened with 
wini^ ; or, gamboge, shaded with minium and red-lead. 

Flesh ColottT.— Ceruse, red-lead, Hud Idte^ ^or a swartny • 
complexion, and yelkmr ^toj or, coostt^ wMte andalittlw' 
carmine, shaded with Spanish licorice, washed wiA 

French Green. — Ldght piiuk and Dutch Uce, shi^bd withj 
gihen pink.' ' . 

Gkmt 0(eg . — Cems^ widi a littie^loe of any kind? • ‘ 
Him Cbjt^H—lldmftilcm^ukar, iitnber, ceruse, and ehe^-' 
stone bladt. 

Lead aB.dVhHe. 

Ltgi^ n?nnit^li%-.'l|i|[~r, heightened with flidee-wl^e ; or, 
bhi% vert^^, and ground. 

Green^n^^M*'t^vrWe-, or, blfs 
euA gaimbogteS ; or, pLnfy<^ an#^i*^i?lfrgrisc* The* chief use of 
this green fe td lay flffe jgi^hd-wlcwifB for twsd^ fitc, 
LmiTaiohj/.— Iled^J^ and masticot, shaded With umber. 
Mwrr^.— Lake an6 white-lead. 
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^ OroJif ^.-r-»R&4:r}^Ad a little masticot, shaded with gall-^ 

> stone and lake. 

Orange Tawny. — Lake, liglit pink, a little masticot, 
shaded with gall-stone and lake. 

Pearl Cofoar.— Carmine, a little white, shaded witli lake. 
Popinja^y GreeA^Green and . njiaaticot ; or, pink and a 
little indigo, shaded with indigo* ’ 

Purple. — Indigo, Spanish brown, and white; or, blue 
bice, red and white lead ; or, blue bice and lake* 

Russet, — Cherry-stone black and white. 

♦ScorZef.'^'LRed-lead and like, With or witliout vermilion. ^ 
Sea Greew.*— Biecj pink, and White, shaded with pink. 

^ Sky CoZo/ir.— Light masticot and white, for the lowest and 
lighb^st parts ; second, red-ink and white; third, blue hicc.and 
white; lourth, blue bice aJone. Tliese are all to be softened 
into one another M the edges^, so as not to appear harsh. 

Sky Colour for Dropery , — Blue bi<Ju aud ceruse ; or, ul- 
tmmarine and white, shaded with iii^o. 

^ Straw Colour . — Masticot and a very little lake, shalScd 
with Dutch piiitt. 

' *Violet Colour, — Indigo, white KJee; or, fine Dutch 
bTcE at^d.lii^ sliaded with indigo and UtAdke, smalt, and bicc, 
the latter TOost predominant, . 

Water.r— Blue and wlnte, shaded with blue, and heightenell 
wtt'h rWlfitc^ or, blue verdigrists, shaded with indigo, and 
heightenefl with white. 

4. Alum and sal ammoniac considerably heighten the colom 
of cocbitieal^ wtnW, turmeric, fustic, madder^ logwood, &c. Tlie 
same thingls done, tbough in adess degree^ by common salt, Glauber'^ 
iwlt, saVt-petre, afid many otlitfer oCthe neutral salts. Sdutlon^ .ot 
efwn in all the adds strike-i^ blapk with every one of the above*meh- 
tioned substances ^ and likewise with sumach, galls, and other astrin*^^ 
gents. Solutions of lead’ universally debase red colours to a dull pur- 
ple. Solution of copper changes the purple colour of logwood to a 
pretty good bk^ ; and, in general, solutions of this metal are friendly 
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to blue colours. The eH^bts of solutions of gold, silver, and mer- 
cury, are not so weH knbtvn .* thoy seem to produce dark colours 
no great beauty. The most powerful ‘^dilution, however, with re^rd 
to a great number of colours, is tltat bf tttt, m)ade in aqua regia. Tin 
has, in a state of solution, the most extraordjpari^ effects. The colour 
of cochineal is changed by it into the most beautiful sdarlet 5 a ^infilar 
change is made upon the colouring master of gum lac. Brazil-wood 
is made to yield a fine purplish crimson 5 logwood, a beautiful dark 
purple; turmeric, fustic, weld, and all yelkn^*co!odiing woods and 
flowers, are made to communicate colours far more beautiful than can. 
i 5 e g('.t from them by any other method. The blue «olour of the 
flowers (if VKjlets, eye-bright, iris, &c. are heightened so as to equal, 
if not exuel, ihe bfbe produced h^ a solution of copper in^volatile 
alkali. In short, this solution seems to be of much more extensfre 
use iit colour-making, when properly applied, than any thiiigjiitherto 
thguglit of. It IS not, however, univejsd!Iy serviceable. The colour 
of madder it totally destroys, and likewise that of stif-flower, chang- 
ing them both to a dull orange. It likewisfe spoils the colour of 
archil : and wlut is very remarkable, the fine red colour of tincture 
ofTdscs m.id»' vviih oil of vitriol, is by solution of tin changeitl to a„ 
dirty green. Ihosc substances which are ftiost rerhifVkahle for keep- 
ing liioir colour, contain a gummy matter, so combined with a resinous 
one as to be soluble both ih water and spirit of wine. Tjjg psrtwir 
.diUrablc red colour is prepared frtVn gunr-lac. This is strongly 
resiixms, tliough at the same time so far glutinous, that thj cplouring- 
matter can be o\iracted froni it by water. J^ext to gum-lac ar^ liiad- 
der root# and cochineal. The colounD|- matter of th% former is solu- 
hie both in water and spirit of wine. Along'with the pure red, how- 
ever. there is in madiicr a kind of viscous aslrihgenf substance, of a 
dark brow n colour, which scents to give durability to the whole. The 
4 olouring-matter cf c^chinedl, though soluble bo^h in water anc^spirit 
of is very tenacious and mucibgV»ous, in which it bears some 

"resemblance to the purpura of the anVients* which kept its colour 
^exceedingly well. * ^ 

Ohs, 2. Black consists of lampMack, ivory-black, blae-bla^k, 
and indian-ink. The first is the finest of what are called the So^- 
otaf'l s, 3pd ‘ ; n^ore used than any other. The dregs atl 4 |>ieces of 
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bark left after straining the turpentine are burnt in a low oven, from 
which the ffmoke is conveyed through a long passage into' a square 
cn^lDber, having an opening on the top on which is a large sack made 
of thin woollen stuff: the soot, or lamp-black, concretes partly in tlie 
chamber, from whence h is swept out once in two or three days. 
Ivory^hlack is prepared from ivory or bones burnt in a cJjse vessel. An 
o[)aque deep black for water-colours, is made by grinding ivory- black 
with gum-water on a marble flab, or with size. Blue-Hack is said to 
be prepared from the b^jr^it stalks and tendrils of the vine. Indian-ink 
is an excellent black for water-colours. There is another very agree- 
able and useful black called Keajing's-black, and may be had at most 
colour-shops ready prepared. ’ 

Ohs, 3 . Th^ Jlake-white and tvldte-lead are, properly speaking, 
thq^same. These are the only whites that can be used in oil, all the 
rest being transparent unless they are laid on with water. Spc^iiuli- 
white is only a flnely-prepan^d chalk 3 and Pearl-white is made from 
oyster-shells. Tljje magislery of bismuth is apt to turn black,* as are 
also flake-white, and wjii{e-lead, when used as water-colouis. Tlie 
best white for painting in water-colours is flake-white * some recom- 
mend a white made of pearl and oyster-shells brought to an 
*pitble powder, Ci^Ued a pev'rl white, which will mix well with any 
colour. * 

^ Obs, 4 . Rid, The red colours used in paintii.g arc of two '.orts ; 
viz^thbSS which incline to the purpl/, and such, as are of a full scarli i 
and tend rather to the orange. The first are carmine, lake, rose-pink . 
red-ochre, ifbcl Venetian-red. Tlie second are vermilion, red lead, 
sqarlrt-fchre, corpmon indian-rpd, spanish-brown, and terra di Sienna^ 
burnt. Carmine is the brighte.st and most beautiful red colour know/, 
at present 3 the best comes from France. Lake differs from it 
being capable of mixture with oil 3 wliith carmine is not, unless with 
great difficulty, Tha for mcr«is also much more inclined to purple 
than carmine. This last quality, hoVever, is reckoned a defect 3 ^and 
■••cerdingiy, the more lhat lake' approaches to the scarlet or tfae 
crimson, the more it is valueck On dropping solution of tih into an^ 
aqueous tincture of bra*zi]-wood, •a beautiful precipitate falls, uf a 
purplish crinlfion colour. This m.ay be very well substituted in place 
of the dearer lakes on many occasions. inclines more to 
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purple tl^n scnrlet. It seems to be made^f chalk, coloured with a , 
decoction of brazil-wood ; but it is exceedingly perishable. 
o^kre and Venetian-red differ in nothing from the calces of iron when 
made to incline either to a purple or scarlet, by the manner in which 
the calcination is performed. A liquid col(5i^r a very good crimson 
may be made as follows : In twelve ounces of pale stale beer, ^oil 
one ounce of ground Brazil wood, till the colour U as strong as 
you desire j strain it through a linen cloth, and bottle it up for use. 

01 i. 5. The. only true orange paints arft red orpi merit and orange* 
lake 'I’he first is a sublimate formed of arsenic and sulphur \ 
qjher may be prepared from turmeritf infused in spirit ofViiie, liavifjg 
its colour struck upon calx of tin, and brightened by^ solution of that 
met d. All the shades of orange, lio we ver, may be extempotfnneousiy 
prepared by mixing red and yellow together, in due proportions. *As 
vernftlion and gamboge, the latter most predominant, in wiiich you 
are presented with a pleasant and serviceable colour, in painting riicvi, 
and all other orange-colour flowers. • * 

O/'?. d. Khg's-yellow is an arsenical preparation. Its colour is 
exceedingly beautiful, but apt to fade ; on which’ account, and iu 
great price, it is seldom uso;d, Naplcs^yeliow has lead fo; b&is. lU 
is therefore apt to ^urn black and lose its colour, makes it the 

less valuable. It is nevertheless used instead of king’.s-yellow, oit* 
account of its cheapness, Dutch^pink is said to be prepared Jjjy s'cfuff 
ing the colour of yellow berries ilpon ainmine : but this is doubtful. 
Masticot is prepared by calcining white-lead till it assum^ a yellowish 
colour. It is not apt to change, but the cdlour is so dull thatgt isj*^-l 
dom u«d either in oil or water. CotAmon orpiment is If has a 
greenibh-yeliow, prepared by subliming arseqiadr any I 'ngth ol time, 
•nauseous smell j nor does it kee^^ 't^e mellowest colours nature has 
Gamboge is, beyond gumming nor grinding, for the most 

produced, and yellow trots. .Gall stone is a very ricU deep 

. ®wr’tending towards a brown*, ifis exceedingly useful in many 
;ls*s ndMs but little gumming or grinding, and works free, but wffl 
not shade iuelf. Yellow ochre mnj.es a ven-«ood pale ^ 

being ffroond with gam- water, wnll prove extreme y use u . - 

very useful yellow is made by infusing the plant celandine m cleat 
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yater^ gentlj pressing it, adding to the liquor some alum-water, letting 
The virtues of the yellow extracted from French berries is 
l^nown ; and you may likewise make a yellow, by infusing safFrjou 
ip pure water, from the. roots of ginger; which make a good green^ 
when mixed with transparent verdigriss^. . . 

7, The o9ly-^im|tiei^w?*^^cj>lopr that has a to&rable degree 
of hrigbtpe^S is preparations^ of it^ Jt ia 



not In 4ura^ilky,.)}y .d^si^utipn .and erj^s- 

* ‘ gar ; ill which state^itis pajled disti/Z^^ver- 

durable water-colour iSviflade,byidi§^qlyipg.tl^ verdi- 
l^-iof u^rtar : but'in pil this is found to be equally fugitive 
v^rdjgrjs itstjlf.,.. .expound greens are jsit^er made of Frus- 

li^-.a siinple^ 

it ^tr^iely serviceable^.^Bj}, green foe 

of a guinmy substaqce^ diluting ii> 

watqr.^ iTproduce^ an endless variety of tints, 7f^,4ia^.tjifira4vaplag(i 
oif. shlftsg itself. Another green sometimes used is called 

a native earth, probably impregnated with copppr. » !( is of 
^ blue^^h .green colour, tnuch of that tint, called 5frz-greea, is rnftde by- 
j^ixlng in^ligo ^suid s^p^-^jj^ieQ, wh.ich^.niay be ip^iadeidaijker or 
|jy pjlding mqre,^ Iqs^ fn4''g9- JU h ^ very.fie»v;qeable qplppr, ^iJy: 
^j 9 rk^^^*prO!|uptii^.qf ipany.^ Another ,grepn is made/witir 

!nl^gpaal4gf|lnbqgeri^'d grovn4tDgi?tlier,^exiremely’u8efjL\l ip*paiii,Upg 

{^ 9 , ,/VJ'^th tlie^addition of sap-gre^,. itj 


vi^rji^^ijpceable in flowecsi -and in the shadii^ of garmqntsV. 4 
is made by mixing yerdigrjse and yellow fo various 

puce hi^dersitsheijng rpi^eHKtteaZZrnw^^ the finest, .bpl Vts.grcat 
aud is aii ^J^d^iig bright coJomV from lapifej^uli,. 

substance it is mixed. Prussian blue, whiciris^^® whatever 
quality when it U deep, brigllt, ^dnqt ipcUne*i 
to be tried.bya U’hite Jca4. « tfee bviiiin4"^.‘«S^ 

TSlour will appear lJian,.Mrl.en.coi..-en(Kk(iia 

in a>e lumps of ibe bl^ , J^loe bicejs.a xolpur of a very ggoU’ 
body, and flows veiy agreeably in (i>e pentyl, ..piue verdit^fj^ags 
briglt pleasant blue, of a good body^ apd.wsrk^ 
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with gum-water, is mostly used for a sky or garments. Sautij 
ders’ blue is exfASmely serviceable in the shading of ultramarir 
^ where no very dark shades appear. Litmose is also a very .agreejble 
blue. Indigo is the darkest blue, is a soft free colour, and runs very 
freely in the pencil : it requires to be W|ll gashed and ground j and 
may be ma^e darker or lighter, by the addition of more or les/ gum- 
water. 

Obs. 9. The only purp/e colour of this kind used at present is 
the substance usually called colcothar cf vitriol. Beautiful purple 
lake may be prepared from logwood. Take eight ounces ort|gwood, 
^ a pint of rain-water, and an ounc^ of alum j infuse* it welpb\«r a 
slow fire, in a well-glazed pan or pipkin, for about twenty-four hours i 
add a quarter of an ounce of gum-arabic ; let it* stand for a week ^ 
strain it through a piece of fine cloth. (Jr make a tedder purp)e, by 
adAng to one ounce of the' above, four ounces of Brazil-wpod, and a 
,pint of stale beer, boiling it till the^liijuor^ is' as strong as you desire. 
It may be made darker, by adding.more logwoods llie richest purple 
is made by blending carmine and Fru^ieu^blue, or 'indigo, to what 
' shade you please. 

*■ • Obs. 10. Burnt and unburnt terra 4o ^nna are, ihcnvarm^t 
browns for front grounds, dead leaves, Uc, is a good and ser- 

viceable colour, and the best sort is very b^'ighl and close. It 
colour difficult to work of itself, mix, iheretore, a little SpauisVIiCo-^ 
rice with it, that will mellow lake off its harshness. - Tlieliigher 

gummed, the better it is for use. Spanish licorice is productive 
of a variety of brown tints, of very agreeable colour. A br^wii mix- 
ture made by incorporating sap gleen and carn^ne, whiclns of ar^ 
extraordinary soft nature j and is a colour e'ttremely serviceable. By 
blending vermilion and bistre thoroughly, you produce a brown of 
excellent quality. 

18i?. I^ay colours^ on Ifbt thinly at first, dqppcning 
Rfid mellowing tbem by dcgijeiJS]^ as ybu see occasioti. Thd 
quicker you lay them oil, the evener’SideJeaneryouf 
• will appear. Take care to preji^nie all,^'oiir colours frorn dust; 
and befoi^e you Hise them, wipe your shells aiid palette every 
lime tlfey?We* used. 

For face-painung, mix up a little light carnation, or 
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flesh-colour, with gum-water,* in a shell by itself. If it be for 
fair complexion, mix vermilion and flake-white together ; 
anJ*1tbr a swarthy one, add to the former a little masticot or 
English ochre, or both. Let your flesh-colour be always lighter 
than the complexion, yojf would paint, for by working on it 
you fliay bring it to its true colour. In a large shelf, or upon 
your palette, lay your different shades of flesh-colour, at a con- 
venient distance from each other, and always have ready a 
sufficient quantity of wMte to lighten your shadows. 

" J|84. For cheeks and lips, use a mixture of lake and red- 

lea^, or carmfne, as occasion requires ; and for blue tints, (as 
the eyes and veinc) indigo, or ultramarine, and white. 

^ 85. ‘ For grey faint shadows, use wiiite, English okcr, 
sometimes masticot; for deep shadows, white, English oI^t, 
umber; for darker shadows/. lake and pink, whicii make a good 
fleshy shadow. 

186. In colouring Ismdscapes, it first only lay dead co- 
lours smooth all over the piece, leaving no part uncovered, and 
not &vcr curious in this part of the performance, but raLlJer’ 
use a masterly, freedom and the work, though seemingly 
-traiagh to the eye, will have a good effect when placed at a dis- 
' tailfe ^ 

187- Let not tlie roughness ri the colour discourage you, 
for it is easily to be softened by degrees with the other sha-* 
dows, <^l/oening only to sweeten and heighten them according 
as the light falls. In some places lay on strong touches,' and 
in those places bring your work up together to an equal round- 
ness and strengtli ; tempering and sweetening your colours 
with a sharper pencil 'than the first, that no lumps or liarsh 
Midges he left, but that all yoqf shadows may he dispersed, soft, 
SBcf smooth, gliding getfily, as it were, one in another. ^ 

Ols, To produce a great of striking light on a mass of colours, • 
or restore a light destroyed, pass a pencil with clean water over the 
part, when the water is soaked into the colour, it may be dried with a 
cloth, and the colour removed with a piece of bread. 
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188. Having laid your dead colours, begin first with the 
lightest parts, as the sky, sun-beams, &c. then the yellowish 
beams (whiclx are to be done with maslicot and white) 3 next 
the blueness of the sky, with ultrarnarire or smalt alone. For 
purple clouds only mix lake and white^ making 5 M)ur (‘(dours 
deeper as tliey go upwards from the horizon, except in tem- 
pestuous skies. The tops of distant mountainj must be worked 
so faint, that they may seem to lose themselves in air. 

IS9. Bring your colours forward* as your distance de- 
creases ; painrmg your first grciund next the horizon downward . 
tff a blueish sea-green, and as you advance forwar 3 s, of a red- 
disli or darker green, till yoij come to the fo»c-ground itself, 
wliich, as it is to be the darkest pan of all, do with dafk grcf n, 
sliack'd wuth a dark brown or yellow ; which rule of shadow* 
\vili also serve for the trees on each xispective groimd.. 

190. lii colouring trees, hopghs, and branches, biuch in 
aU the dark shades first, raising the slighter leases above the 
darker, hy adding masticot to the dark green, '.' hich may be 
inaJe with ])ice, pink, and indigo; for the uppermost of all,, 
wdiich are to be done last, touch lightly the exlremities of the 
leaves with a little green, maslicot, and white, and set oft tlK'*^" 
darkest shadows with sap-green and indigo. 

^191. The most useful \jlours for landscapes are lakk, 

I4URNT OCHRE, OAMBOOE, INDIGO OF LIGHT BED, SEPIA, 

eiitJssiAN BLUE, and terra de sienna. 

192. Skies are tinted wdth indigo, and the distant hills, 
^inay also receive a finish wash of the same colour. Buildings, 
ground, and roads should bt tinted with ochre. The bushes and 
grass may be forwarded with a tint of gamboge. The dis^nces 
may be heightened with a tint of Jgke, and the dark shadows 
of the l^uildings may be tinted with sepfi. 

«. Ohs. A simple tint is thus prodJeed b;j^ one cake reduced with 
water to the tint required. A compound lint is a mixture of colours, 
as lake af indigo for purple and blue, yellow a^id red for green. The 
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Simple are mare dear than the compound ; and they are unfavoured 
in effisct by being contrast^ with contrary compounds. 

^ 193. In retiring hills tint the whole with. weak blue, then 
the nearer on^s with indigo and lake, then adS a«little gamboge 
to the oeRt, ke'epfng/one subordinate to the^other, the most 
distant being lost in the aerial tints. Clouds ^ould be tinted 
witfi seppia. Opposing masses of trees jshonl'd be tinted with 
seppia and indigo, and distant trees, with grey, the lights 
warmed with gambogd and ochre, and Aheir shades deepened 
•^ith indigo. Force is acquired by adding sepia with indigo to 
th^e cold parts, and seppia Vitli lake to the glowing part^i. 
Breadth of light is obtained by ^destroying the scattered lights 
>i'ith 

194* Tint with ochre to give warmth to the whole, r and 
shadow' the ground with itlnts of ochre and sepia. Mark the 
breaks of buildings, tlie sWdes and dark trees with oelirc, 
indigo, and lake. Wash the masses in the distances with in- 
digo and lake. Finisli the trees with indigo, ochre, and gain- 
^boge, ‘'forming green; and give a glow to the lights with a red 
formed of ochr6 and gaihboge. Tints of indigo always reduce 
7^00 abrupt glows, and those of ochre confer warmtli when 
Rquir^d. 

Ohsi 1. To make Gum — Dissolve one ounce of ,ourc 

white gum-arabic, and half an ounce of double-refined sugar, in a 
qcRirtofc spring watei;; strain it through a fine sieve, or a piece of 
. muslin, and bottle it for use, keeping it free from dust.' With 
this welter you may temper most of your colours j using such a quati- 
tity that, being touched when dry, th® colour will not come off. If 
the colour shine, there is too much gum in it. 

Qhs. 2. To make Liquid Gp^/.-^-(5rind. ihe’hnest leaf-gold with 
iitrong gum-water very fine, adfiirig, as*you grind it, more gntn-waTcj, 
^ you see necessary. \^heii you iiflfVfe ground it as fine as'yoU can, 
wash it in a large shell j.^henteittpegr it’wiih a little mercury sublimate* 
bind it in the shell with a 'little dissolved gum, shake and spread it 
equally all over the shell, -and use it with fair water only ; and to 
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pake liquid silver fiom the same process with that for liquid gold> 
obseuing fn the using it to temper it with ^are of eggs instead of 
water. 

01 s, 3. Tq ke€ff<he tototir^ — Boil tour ounces of 

rochTskimMii 9 pint 8pimg>\iwc^tiU/^\4''dsomughly diss^^ 
theo-'^lter it Uirougftfttrqwn pgffbrj^'aiyl"keo|» it for use; and betcve 
you la/^i your colours^ tak-*- a ifpqtoge, -dfbctjwist tlie back of your 
paper with tbi» water while n^iASr." 


♦ 

OF FRUrfS,<'FI-OWEllS> :!VJ^D*'rREES, 

* ’ l95. Fruits, ore the most simple m tnoir tonn ot any 
fiatuial bodies. They generally depait a little in their outlines 
from tltc regular circle and o\al. home part'll* e of the fprm of 
arroidate spheroid, as an oiincre ;Rofheis »(^c^lbIe a piolatc 
♦pherold, as the lemon, melon, f^c. ; and others are pearly a 
regular spheioid. as cherries, grapes, Some partake ot a 

doj^JrJe foiin, being 'jirotruded atone uiJ, is tji j car. Conse- 
quently all tjpiesc are easily imitated' by first clrwhig the‘*out- 
line, and slradi^^ them u ith twooi three shades of india-ink; 
iUree abad^s, being in genqui sufBtIcnt, at the most. 

\pG, FujwjiRs are the m^t wliiidr should engage thea^"- 
tapiitaof tire student : these Aim a \ei} pleasing part of this 
^practice; and afford sufficient exercise for Ids pen<?5l, in deli- 
neating their \aiious and complicated ^lilfTs. .It nrrdliardlf 
he observed, that in drawing these, the putline is first to be 
^lesciibcd, next the principal division , and afterwards the Icis 
divisions, and inner parts, Flowers iix general require more 
care and attention shading, than fruits, being composed of 
^^eral different parts. They are son^aiious in the fbira of their 
general outlines as to admit of no ijile. The learner must ac- 
ciuire a knowledge of their /owns from imitating good copies 
thereof, or drawing them from natiiie ; the former method must 
how ever be iiursucd at first, as the diffei cut shades are more 
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accurately described, or at least more apparent to bis eye on a 
plain surface, than in the objects themselves. 

197. Trees form a useful, and, in landscape, an essen- 
tial part of drawing : these, though at first view to a learner 
they may appear i^om/*what difficult, are neverthejcss very sirn- 
pfe, and easily imitated j the foliage, which appears so difficult 
to describe, is no more than a number of small irregular 
angles, drawn with little or no order, and filled witli two or 
three different shades of ink, though in general two are suffi- 
cient. But birds, quadru]^>cds, fishes, reptiles, inscets, 
it may be observed, once for alb that the outline is to be de- 
scribed first ; beginning with }\\q forehead, and drawing the 
‘npse, upper and under jaw, and part of the tliroat ; tlicn pro- 
ceed to describe tlie ears, neck, back, and buttocks : after ^ liich 
finish the throat, and driCw^tbc breast, legs, belly, and all the 
other parts, til! you arrive at the buttocks. Having ;*ttained 
the outline,' draw tl^c smaller parts, which do not fall on the 
outline, as the eyesf nostrils, ap])earances of the muscles, &c. 
Lastly, give the figure Its proper shades, according to the copy 
or original. Li drawing a bird or quadruped, it is generally 
Txpected, and always increases the effect, to have a small piece 
of ’ la^dscapf. with the figure, by way of ornament, whicli must 
always be suitable to the natur'of the animal, and natural to 
the country : thus an eagle may be described upon a rock ; j 
squirrll, in or neat a^tree ; ; a horse, in a pasture, &c. ^ . 


OF COLOURING FRUIT^ &c. 

198. Apples . — ^Thin toasticot mixed with verdigrl»e, 
shaded witli brown-ochre ; give them abloom with lake'; height- 
ened with masticot and white. • 

Pears. — Masticot, deepened and mellowed with brown- 
oebre^ the bloom the same as the apple. 
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Cherries . — Vermilion and lake, sliadjid with carmine, 
iiel^hteii*^fl witli vermilion and white. • 

Slrau’^^erriey. — V^ hilej draw it over witii vermilion anJ 
l ike, shaded v/itli fine liilvi% heightened with ree-j^ad -d inns- 
ticot mixed, and idler v\it!s wirne ; stipph; ih. in wi.'i \vl/ae and 
thin lake onl/. 

Bine Grapes . — Dark pe.rple^ ^hjsded with i>«ee; ih.c bloom 

hice. 

JVhile Grapes . — A mixture of verdigiise and mastieot, 
shaded with thin vcnlirrisc, heightened with nia'jtieot and 
wWiti*. 

I'eachcs.^—Thm niasticot, shad^'d willi hrown-orhre ; the 

> . • • 

blot ai ^ da* lieiidilened v;iih vvlnie. • 


OF FLOVVkK.'j,. . ’ . 

jLirlriun .'’. — A lender wa;.!! of pnU'o^rr. ‘>)iridcd witK 
..p-rr.*' T niicl cr.’-minc blended togctlier. Round l!ic crtilre 
’ iv:.ve bi-ad v/iiiie M)ace, which shucle with intlii-n-ink and 
mixed, b'lipjile the g-.imijoge wi*!i a purple cxtracled^ 
f.oni l()g\\o;)d ; the cup in the inside strong yellow, shadecUvitb 
'i at ft pink oi gall-stone; .«tipp\ it with white, darkening the 
..l.iic (>;i iiduiilly with indiau-ink as the shade incic.is.^. 

.4miu;nPx.—A tl’.in \va.di of gafciboge, shadi'd -v -h «stre, 
.,r caniiint • id sap-gicen hiended together ; the 'b h-'-'' ‘■ ar- 
liuJe.l t.l-.ii tiiu Sano t indigo in the darkest parts, or 
Mipph «!th it. -.ue leaves- l.m-grecn, shaded witMndigo and 
• I'k-iic! l.-if v.-; tho»si:ilk briiwjt. 

•i el/o'c < imai Jtttpenalis. — A.thi#i wash of gamboge; upoii 
‘tha’t, amAh.t oi waslied red-lead, sdmdeT with carmine; th? 

ie^dves sap-grt-f, t liadeJ wiiluj4<^igo 

Orange Crown thin wash of red-ieud ; the 

Jiudit sl.ades carmine ; the dark, vermilion and his*'-: imsed t 



tbe 9te& iSkt same 401^ flower. The leaves and stalks as the 
preceding. ^ 

Double HcUyhocks , — A slight wash of carmine, preserving 
the white paper for heightening; hatch with carmine; the 
darker shades sap^gr^n ; the bloom pale liquid purple ; but 
itf the buds make nO use of purple. The stalks and leaves 
begin and finish with sap-green. 

Honcy’-Suclles — The inside of the petals white, shaded 
with sap-green, or" masticot, shaded with sap-green, or gam- 
boge and bistre ; which insides are to be shewn by curling the 
feaves back at the ends, or splitting them : the outsides, a tlfln 
wash of carmine and lake mixed, shaded with carmine ; indigo 
for the darkest shades. It is to be observed, that some of the 
flowers^ growing on the same stalk, arc iiiclinable to pnrple, 
others '"to carmine ; the style and })uttons seen at the ends of 
the flower are of a faint green. The stalks sap-green and car- 
mine ; the leaves sap-green, shaded with indigo and French 
berries. 

£lue Bell Hyacinths. — Ultramarine, or verditer ; he care- 
ful to put in your first hatches very free and soft ; shaded with 
J^russian blue in the same manner; for the darkest, indigo. 

leaves and stalks as orange-lilies. 

Double Hyacinths. — Whit^^ shaded witli indigo, indian- 
ink, and si very little sap-green; for those w’ith a erimsou 
bkislj,€»was]i a faint tiiige carmine, leaving in the white 
towards the top, strengthening it towards the bottom! The 
leaves and stalks Prussian blue and sap-green, shaded with sap- 
green and indigo. 

Jessaimnes.^Whiiej eshaded witli indian-ink and sap- 
grceii blended together, and worked extremely soft ; for /he 
, fkrke.sr shades add mere indian-ink ; may also, in a few placets; 
add some soft tints of French berries, at the hacks of some of 
I he flowers, and others entirely "yellow. The leaves and stalks 
mix sap-green, verdigrise, and a little indigo, adding more 
indigo for the darkest shades. 
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jf^olyanthoses.’-^The^ edges and cup jMp gamboge^ shaded 
with gall-Aone; marble the leaves with Frossian blue and car- 
mine mixed ; wash the flowers at the back with carmine and a 
little lake^ shaded witli carmine and sapi-green. * 

Pasiwn Fiowers.^The petals whif^ shaded with sap- 
green and ind&n-ink, mixed ; the tieads are ranged in such 
order as to form three circles, eaeh of a different colour : the 
first, or outer cwie, is blue verdiijer, shaded with Prussian blue ; 
lh.e >sec<{n^,i. wWte., to be expressed by curfying on the stroke 
with flake \Wnte ; the space lietween the strokes, indigo and 
’ the third circle rechliid} purple, by bleitding car-* 
and Prussian blue together. The inside, juj^he five huf- 
toy,s; yellowy as tlie centre of tljie fk^^cr the wblcif 

project fioin the centre, arc iKgftl giV<^o, dhos^miliroc from the 
top-ajccepted, wliid^jare , pucpje. The . leaves Ffcnch 

berries and indigo; for4he shaflgi.add a Uttle indiau-ink ; the 
tench'ila. and s.udksj sap-gr<je^.^|^ip*^mine> ^ • 

Syacct-scented Peas.-^Uliet%iy||^nS' jj;r,e . c^^nposed of j?ed 
and* ]jitirpic leaves; the red begHgl mitndL 

jiose; for purple ones, va Uitn ; foi^'jAhgi 

darker sluides, a mixture of carmine blue, finished t 

with rndigo. Tlie leaves and stalks, a white and sapr . 

green, sliadc(k,wLtlji sap-green alopc. . . 

• — A fine washW red-lead, striped jvith car- 

mine, fiiiisKcd^ith carmine aiW sa|>-gft?en ziuxedir 
indigo ij^^n-ink, stippled with white. ^Tlfe leaves and 
stalks as.fritiUaiics, 

* Roses , — A light tint of , pure carmine, over which another 

t fjually light of Prussian blue, whicji wilhgi.ve »the flowers a 
Vmt that bloom which app^sjurs ip nature ; proceed ^titli 
^dailfer shades of carmine of the Best 60rt:4^iUtlte darkest parts, 
of t])C flower add a little indigo, whkjh will give- a roundnes.s . 
agd body to y6ur work; if th^i^eds are leen, lay on some 
gamboge, shaded with gall-stone ; the upper side of the leaves , 
sap-green, shaded with indigo and French berries mixed; the 
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under part white, indigo, and sap-green mixed, shaded with 
the same. The stalk& brown, made of sap-green anti carmine, 
shaded with indigo. 

Rose Buds . — We shall not here undertake to describe the 
different colours and various tints with which nature has fur- 
nished us. A pale wash of carmine, shaded with a stronger 
wash of the same ; let the hatchings he extremely tender, pre- 
serving that transparency and sweetness the flower has by na- 
ture. The stalks and leaves begin and finish with sap-green, 
after which a slight wash of carmine. 

Guelder Roses. — Flake-white, shaded with indian-ink amd 
sap-green misled, keeping a proper gradation of shades. The 
leaves as crown imperials ; the stalk bistre, shaded with indian- 
ink, so as to express wood.. 

Sfun Flowers . — Theiie are only two sorts, the common sun- 
flower, and the same improved : for the first, a slight wash gt 
carmine, deepen tliat^^vrith another; shaded with vermilion, 
carmine, and bistre, mixed; finish the deepest shades with 
the same, being careful to rdieve the flower, making it' look 
round ; the seeds shade the same as the flower, the darkest 
much deeper ; the seeds on the light side heighten, stippling 
them with flake-white, washed over with gamboge very lightly : 
the lights in the same mannep. The leaves and stalks sap- 
green and. gamboge mixed, finished with sap-green alone. 

« Single Stocks. — A'thiij wash of carmine; proceed wdth a 
stronger layer of the same ; finish with sap-green and carmine 
mixed; shade round the seeds sap-green. The leaves and^ 
stalks gamboge, white, and sap-green ; shaded with a tint of 
indigo, finished wkh a darker of the same. 

\Dottbfc Stocks.— -There are of these flowers different .co- 
lours ; some are a purplish crimson only, others mottled with 
crimson and white, and some are all white. For the crimson, 
a little Prussian blue and carinihe mixed: for the mottled ones 
use the same colour, stipple them with flake white : the white 
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sort shade with indian-ink and sap-green mixed. The leaves 
and stallcs pleasant green, inclining to a white. 

Tulips . — Begin by striping with white, well blended with 
carmine ; add some very tender stripes with gamboge, height- 
ened with carmine; for the darkest shiyles^a little sap-green 
mixed with ft : shade the yellow stripes with the same mixture } 
the darkest shades vermilion and bistre ; or, begin by striping 
with gamboge ; proceed with purple stripes ; In doing of which 
be careful to preserve the white, ones, wlflcli will give an agree- 
able elfect ; the darker shades liquid purple, to which (if re- 
quisite) add a little Prussian blue.* The leaves and*stalks sap- 
green, shaded with the same. 

Wall-Flofwers . — For the common sort, gamboge, Shaded 
with gall-stone. But that sort most esteemed by the florist, 
is called the bloody-wall. The oute* petals gamboge, *tinged 
with a little of the purple of logwood ; the inner petals red- 
lead, finished with carmine; the cup .purplish brown. The 
leaves and stalks blueish green ; to be wwked as those of the 
floTveTs of the same colour. • 

Double White Narcissus. — Flake Avhite; the first shade 
sap-green, and a little indian-ink, adding more indian-ink in 
the darker shades ; tinge the bottom of- each petal^green^ the 
•narrow edge that surrounds a tuft of small petals in the centre, 
carmine. The stalks and leaves t)ie same as Irises. 7i!lie sheath 
at the bottom pale brown. 

Particular colours seem to be appropriated to particular 
parts of plants. Thus, white is most common in roots, sweet berries, 
"and the petals of spiing flowery. Water colour, in the filaments and 
styles. Black, in the roots and seeds ; rarely in ihe seed vessel^ and 
' scarce ever to be fouiftl in the petals Ydlou^ is frequently in* the 
antberae or tops of the stamina ; as likewise in die petals of auturonaj. 
flowers, ajid the compound legulated flowers of Linnaeus. Red is 
coAimoii in the petals of summec^Qwers, and the acid fruits. Blue 
and rio/tr-colour, in the petals. Greeji, in the leaves and calyx, but 
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rarely in the petals. In the interchanging of colours, which in plants 
is found to depend upon differences in beat, climate, soil, and cul- 
ture, a sort of elective attraction is observed to take place. Thus, 
red is more easily changed into white and blue : blue into white and 
yellow ; yellow into wh^te ; and white into purple. A red colour is 
often changed into a white, in the flowers of heath, mother of thyme, 
betony, pink, viscous campion, trefoil, orchis, fox glove, 

thistle, cudweed, saw-wort, rose, poppy, fumitory, and geranium. 
Red passes into blue ig pimpernel. Blue is changed into white in bell- 
flower, grcck- valerian, bindweed, columbine, violet, vetch, milk- 
Y^ort, goat’^rue, viper’s bugloss, comfrey, borage, hyssop, dragon’s 
head, scabious, blue-bottle, and succory. Blue is changed in^o y^- 
low in crocus. 'Yellow passes easily into white in melilot, agrimony, 
n^ulleiu, tulip, llattaria, or moth-mullein, and corn marigold. White 
is changed into purple io wood-sorrel, thorn-apple, pease, and daisy. 
As flowers gradually open '^nd are exposed to the air, they throw ofl' 
their old colour, and acquire a new one. In fact, no flower has its 
proper colour till it has fully expanded. Many flowers change their 
colours thrice successively ; thus, the very young buds of lady’s look- 
ing-glass, bugloss, and the like, are all whiter the larger buds purple, 
or murrey 5 and the open flowers blue. A yellow colour generally 
indicates a btt\er taste ; as in gentian, aloe, celandine, turmeric, and 
, other yellow flowers. Red indicates au acid or sour taste ; as in 
crdlrjlCerries, "oarberries, currants, raspberries, mulberries, cherries j 
the fruit of the rose, sea-buckf,*iorn, and service-tree. Herbs that 
are turned*^ towards aututqn, have likewise a sour taste ; as sorrel, 
wood-sorrel, and bloody dock.' Green indicates a crude alkaline taste, 
as in leaves and unripe fruits, A pale colour denotes an insipid taste, 
as in endive, asparagus, and lettuce. White promises a sweet luscious 
taste 9 as in white currants and plums, sweet apples, &c. Lastly, 
black indicates a hafirsh, nauseous, disagreeable taste 5 as in the ber- 
ries of deadly night-shade, myrtleMeaved sumach, herb-chrlsto^her, 
and others ; many of »vhich are not only unpleasant to the taste,'but 
pernicious and deadly in thcii^ effects. 
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OF HORSES AND OTHI^ ANIMALS. 

200. Cliesnuf-Brown. — Red-ochre and black mixed toge- 
tt'icr, shaded with blacky heightened with red-ochre and white. 

Grey. — Black and white mixed, shgided with black, height- 
ened with w*liitc. 

White, — Black and white mixed, shaded with black, white, 
and bistre ; heightened with pure water. 

Black. — Black, liglitly laid on, shaded \vith Keating’s 
black. 

Sheep. — White, shaded witlif Spanish licorice.* 

Ilogft, — Brown-ochre, shaded with Keating’s black and 
bistre, heightened with mastiebt. 

Lions. — Colour much the same manner as hogs, adding 
lake*in the ground-colour. 

Bears. — Brown-ochre, red-ochre, and black mixed ; shaded 
with bistre and ivory black. 

Wolves. — Spanish licorice and black, shaded with black. 

Black and white, mixed ; or add a little bicown- 
«chre, shaded with black. ’ 

Elephants. — Black and white, and Spanish licorice, 
mixed ; shaded with black and bistre ; the inner part of the* 
nose vermilion and white, shaded with black. 

. *Monkies, ^c . — Dutch pinkxand black, heightjsned with 
masticot and white : the face blaqjc and bistre mixed, also 
their feet and below their bellies, shaded with black and pink, 
mixed with a little brown-ochre. 

Stags. — Brown -ochre, shaded with bistre towards the 
back ; the neck and belly white, tli^ mouth and ears inclining 
to red, the hooss blkck, and legs shaded with black. 


BIRDS. 

201, Eagles . — Black and brown, shaded with indigo ; the 
a 2 
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feathers heightened with brown-ochre and white ; the beak and 
claws saffron, shaded with bistre ; the eyes with vermilion, 
heightened with masticot, or saffron shaded with vermilion. 

Turkeys . — Both male and female, the back black and 
white, mixed gradiialb^ shaded off to a white under the belly, 
sprinkled and shaded with black. 

Swajis. — White, shaded with black ; the legs and bills 
black ; the eyes yellow, a ball in the midst. 

Geese. — Ceruse^ ‘shaded with black ; the legs black, the 
bill red. 

Pheasants . — ^White and black mixed ; the eyes like thoss 
of the falcon ; the legs Dutch pink, shaded with black. 

Oijols. — Ochre mixed with white in difterent shades ; the 
legs yellovr-ochrc. 


OF ENLARGING AND CONTRACTING DRAWINGS. 

« * 

202. There arc several methods of varying the size of a 
drawing fronl'the original. 

1, By the pentograph, an instrument which properly 

belongs to the mathematical and mechanical parts of drawing, 
and a very unwieldly and impniper instrument for an artist of 
gpniu|. ^ 

2. The second method of reducing a figure or drawing is 
by the help of a camera obscura. A piece of landscape, with 
all the objects therein, as men, trees, houses, cattle, &c. is very" 
clearly and accurat;ely represented from nature itself, on the 
glass of this instrument, or on'a sheet of 'white paper, placed 
in a proper situation, accotdirfg to the form of the instruinait, 
and inetliod of using it, 

8. The most general meffcod of enlarging and contract- 
ing, is to di\dde the original piece and copy into a certain num- 
ber of squares, or parallelograms, by perpendicular and trans- 
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verse lines, making as many of each in the original as in the 
space designed for the copy, and numbering the corresponding 
lines alike. Then observe through what parts of each square 
the different lines run in the original, and draw similar lines 
through the ^ame parts of the correspK^idipg squares in the 
copy. ’ 

Ols, After alb the most useful exercise which the student can 
pursue is, to vary the size by his eye, and never to resort to mechanical 
means except where mechanical precision is required. 


RULES RELATIVE TO BEAUTY, SYMMETRY,^ AND 
PROPORTION. 

20 ^. It is not absolutely nece«sary that the student of tlie 
fine arts should understand the* full extent and meaning of 
these terms ; it is sufficient if he know their causes ; how to 
produce them in visible objects ; and their effects upon the 
mind of the beholder. 

204. Beauty is of two kinds. Intrinsic •and Relative. 
The former is visible at first sight, and strikes the mind, with- 
out viewing the object in regard to its uses or design : tfaji we 
are * immediately struck with ^11 the finished productions of 
nature ; as a spreading tree, a flowing river, blooming flowers, 
fertileiplains, &c. Relative beauty owes its •existence <o the 
understanding and reflection, and does not appear till we be 
acquainted with some of the properties of the object, and view 
it in a comparative light with regard to its ends and uses. 
When both these kinds of beauty unite in an object, it appears 
delightful; such are the diflerent members of the human 
body, iftid many other parts of animated nature. 

205. Several circumstajaces must concur to produce com- 
bined property of beauty, as simplicity, uniformity, regularitjv 
variety, and proportion. 
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206. Simplicity strikes the mind with more force, and 
creates a deeper impression than an object of a more complex 
nature. A multitude of ideas crowding into the mind at once, 
disturb the attention, and are not easily retained by the me- 
mory : for the sam^ re^on, an object having a multiplicity of 
parts, is not so easily comprehended as a simple object, which 
may be comprehended at one view. Tlius, a circle is more 
beautiful than a square, the attention not being divided among 
the lines and angles : ahd the square, likewise, takes preference 
to the hexagon or octagon. 

207. IIniformity contributes not a littie to the circum-'' 

stance of beauty- Where uniformity prevails, »n a proper 
measure, the mind is before-hand advertised of w^hat is to 
follow ; and, in the examination of a subject, is able to anti- 
cipate the eyes. But tliL property should not be pursued to 
the extreme, otherwise it degenerates into a tedious sameness ; 
and some artists, whese judgments aie to be respected, con- 
sider it as hardly deserving mention ; but, at the same time, 
esteem its opposite (variety) as one of the inseparable appen- 
dages to beauty. *' 

208. Regularity is not deficient in the composition of 
tnose objects which owe their beauty to a comparative view ; 
or, in other words, it enters into relative beauty. None ,can 
deny the beauty and fitness of a regular parallelogram, for the 
fonfi of doors, lyindows, and other parts of buildings, jyhere 
‘'the chief beauty arises from the consideration of their utility : 
the whole of a building must also possess regulaiity, or it will 
disgust the eye. Nevertheless, as a blieck to the artist, and to 
prevent him from running foto an extreme ^f uniformity and 
regularity, a strict attention nnist be paid to that essentiaj^ 
requisite. 

209. Without Variety tl\g^eye is quickly satiated: it 
requires, as w^ell as the mind, to he recreated by change, cither 
of object or situation. From hence arises the pleasure we 
receive in viewing a landscape : these pieces possess an infinite 
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diversity of forms and colours ; in the trees, buildings, and 
hues of the clouds. Even huge and shapeless rocks and 
inountains, judiciously introduced, increase the variety, and 
form a contrast peculiar to themselves, 

. 210. Proportion is so requisite a circumstance, and so 
obvious, that it need not be insisted upon here. It is licrc 
only mentioned as an assemblage of beauty, being more fully 
treated of hereafter. 

211. Regularity, Uniformity, and Pfoportion, are essen- 
tials of architectural drawings in particular. Variety and Sim- 
])licity belong to every part ofTjoth animate and inanima?ie 
objects. 

Ohs. 1. The profiles of most objects, as well as faces, rnllier 
mor^ pleasing than their full fronts. Whence it is clear, the pleasure 
does not arise from seeing the exact resejnblance which one ride bears 
lo the other, but from the knowledge that they do so, on account of 
fitness, with design, and for use. For when the head of a fine 
woman is turned a little to one side, which takes off from the exact 
bimUarity of (he two halves of the face, and somewhat reclining, so 
varying still more from the straight and parallel lines of a*forma] 
front face, it is always looked upon as most pleasing.^ This is accord* 
ingly said to be a graceful air of the head. 

Obs. 2. It is a constant rule of composition, in p|inting^ to avoid 
repetition. When we view a building, or any other object in life, 
we have it in our power, by shifting the ground, to take that view of 
it which pleases us best 5 and, in coiisequence of ibis, the D^intor (if 
be is left to his choice) takes it on the angle, rather than in front, 
most agreeable to the eye; because the regularity of the lines is taken 
away by their running into perspective, without losing the idea of fit- 
ness : and when he is, of necessity,^ obliged^ to give the front of a 
building, with all its equalities and parallelisms, he generally breaks 
(as it is termed) such disagreeable Appearances, by throwing a tree 
before *it, 01 the shadow of an iraagipary cloud, or some other object 
that may answer the same pu’^ase of adding variety, which is the 
same with taking away uniformity. 

01 $, 3. Odd numbers have the advantage over even ones, as 
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variety is more pleasing than uniformity^ where the same end is an« 
swered by both ; and I cannot help observing, that nature, in all her 
works of fancy, if I may be allowed the expression, where it seeins 
immaterial, whether even or odd numbers of divisions were preferred, 
most frequently employs the odd 5 as, for example, in the indenting 
of leaves, flowers, blossoms, &c. 

Obs. 4. The oval also, on account of its variety with simplicity, 
is as much to be preferred to the circle, as the triangle to the square, 
or the pyramid to the cube; and this flgure, lessened at one end like 
the egg, thereby being more varied, is singled out by the author of all 
variety to bound the features or a beautiful face. When the oval has 
a little more of the cone added to it than the egg has, it becomes more 
distinctly a compound of those two most simple varied flgiires. This 
is the biiapeof the pine-apple, which nature has particularly disiin- 

A 

guished, by bestowing rich ornaments of mosaic upon it, composed 
of contr^ted serpentine lines ; and the pips, as the gardeners call 
them, are still varied by two cavities, and one round eminence in 
each. 

212. Colour is the most apparent and striking of all the 
parts pf beauty. Colours always please by opposition ; and it 
fe in this part they are placed with all the diversity and liberty 
of variety and ioiitrast. The eye receives its beauty from its 
Ip-ight contrasted colours, wherein, very often, may be seen 
those Various degrees of shade from the enamel of a beautiful 
pearl, which serves as the groxmd to the deepest black in the 
pupil : ^he ruby cheeks and cc^ral lips heighten the brilliancy of 
^ fair complexiod, while this gives those their superior bloom. 

213. The next part of beauty, is form. This compre- 
hends the symmetry of the whole body, and the exterior turn 
of every and the most minutest parts, even to that of the eye- 
brow ot the falling of the hair. R also comprehends the atti- 
tude^ of a person, and the position of each part of his body; 
as the turning of his neck, the extending of his arm, the plac- 
ing of a foot, &c. The chief beauty of form arises from pro- 
portion, or an union and harmony between the body and all its 
different parts ; for which regard must be had to the sex, age, 
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ON GRACE AND^ EXPRESSION. 

and othe^ circumstances of the figure. ^^The beauty of form 
in a female, consists in delicacy and softness; and in a male^ 
cUhcr in apparent strength or agility. 

214. Expression forms an important part of beauty. By 
this .is to be understood the expression df tlfe passions, or the 
changes and emotions of the mind, as far as they are visible in 
our looks and gestures. This quality has its seat principally 
in the countenance, but the other parts of the body concur 
therewitli ; and, *on some occasions, there is not a member but 
is capable of indicating a sensatiop of the mind : the arms, by 
ttieir languishing fall, or vehement exertion, indicate weari- 
ness, languor, or rage, &c. 

Man’s changeful race, the sport of chance and time. 

Varies no less in aspect than in clime j 
Mark v/ell the dilference, and Jot each be seen. 

Of various age, complexion, air, and mien.” 

Mason's Fresnot. 

The last and noblest constituent part of beauly is 
GRACE, by which I would be understock, not to intend merely 
the grace of attitude, though that has a considerable share in 
the composition of our amiable quality, beauty; but it extends * 
•to the most trivial of all our motions, countenances, mode^f 
speaking, modulation of the voici% and a variety of other orna- 
ments, which will be better undf‘rstood from the foU^Jwiffg 
descripfion tlian by any elaborate definition *of the \vord. 
Grace, though not easily described, is, nevertheless, obvious 
to every bcliolder : it has nothing to do with the lower part of 
beauty, called colour; is but little obligated to form or shape; 
bqjt is very much beholden to* expression. The three o\hcr 
parts of beauty are pleasing, in some (k'gree, separatefy ©r 
jojntly ; liut grace is pleasure itself.* 

216. There are two kincls of grace, viz. The fcrace of 
the attitude, which may exist in every limb of the body ; and 
the grace of comtenmee. The grace ol’ the attitude is so uni- 
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versally expected, that the most illiterate observer can. discover 
its absence. It is necessary in every situation, and it adds 
T)cauty to every individual ; and though the artist cannot in a 
figme give the progress of motion^ yet, by an artful imitation, 
he^desciibes the ol^ject in its most graceful form, 

Obs. 1. In the portraiture of a dancer, that attitude should be 
chosen when, in a minuet, right hands are reciprocally offered : the 
grace of this postute appears from the palm of the band from being 
turned inwards to the other person, begins to be turned outwards ; 
this motion is communicated to the arm, and from thence to the 
slioulder 5 the line of motion being gradually lengthened from part t . 
part, without ii\,terruplion, and thereby forms a complete but uniform 
And while the figure describes a circular course in advancing, 
the head turns towards the partner, at an easy angle from the line of 
progress, which contrast imparts that genteel and graceful air observ- 
able in this movement. 

Oh, 2. Contrast seldom fails to bestow grace, which is the 
reason, in some good portraits, the eye-s look one way, while the breast 
is gently turned the other. The length of lines greatly contributes to 
grace, as is evident from the graceful motions of those animals whose 
limbs are long A horse derives his beauty from this principle, the 
length of his limbs giving more liberty, ease, and spirit to his actions, 
lhanjs observable in the clumsy uncouth movements of a hog, whose 
awkward motions are the result of the shortness of bis legs. A 
greyhound has the same advantage over a cur ; and the graceful move- 
xxfenfprof the neck of a swan^as far surpass the frequent repeated 
motions of that of a duck. 

Oh, 3. There are two particulars which universally hold good 
with regard to the grace of the attitudes : the first is, that there is 
no grace witho'^t mo|ion that is, some pleasing motion either of the 
whole body or of some limb, or at least of some feature. The second 
observation is, that there can be no grace with impropriety/* or, 
in other words, notliing can ^e graceful that is not adapt-isd to the 
character. . , 

217. The grace of the countenance has Its seat princi- 
pally about the mouth, as beauty has in the eyes, though it is 
**apablc of being s=een in every limb of the body. In a very 
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graceful {ace there is a certain beauty, fey some called a deli- 
ciousness, that almost always lives about the mouth, in some- 
thing very nearly resembling a smile; and sometimes a little 
dimple is observable in the chin, and at the comers of the 
mouth, not fixed, but vanishing almost \s ^on as it appears, 
and then appearing again. 

218 . Grace is undoubtedly the chief of all the constituent 
parts of beauty, and the only, one which is absolutely and 
universally admired. The other parts are only relative. One 
may like a Brunette beauty better a fair one ; some admirj 
little women, others large ones ; a person of a mild temper 
will be fond of the gentler pasiwons in tlie face? but one of a 
bolder turn may choose to have more vivacity, and more vigci - 
ous iJhssions expressed. But gtace, though found in {ew, is 
pleasing to all. It is a natural endowment, and never wholly 
to he acquired, though it may he •improved, K is the distin- 
guishing character of the works of ihe'mhst celebrated of the 
anci(y:it and modern artists, Apelles and Raphael. 

2iy. Symmetry should form the next branch of the*stu- 
dent’s studies. Though the knowledge of anatomy he the 
foundation of the portrait painter’s skill, yet for the superstruc- 
ture he is beholden to symmetry and proportion, it will little 
availtliim to be acquainted with the form of the different ])arts 
of the human body, and the offi<?es of the different members, 
if he b^at the same time ignorant of the order ^ind propt)ftion 
of those parts, both with regard to the whole in gcncial, and to 
each other in particular. 

Obs. The young artist must be careful not to be led astray by 
the ambition of composing easil)^ or dltaining what is called a wza^- 

handlipg of the chalk or the pen^l ; a pernicious attem^t^ by 
which stj^dents are excluded from all powe^ of advancing in real 
€}tf:ellence. A student should apply hfs strength to that part of art 
where real difficulties lie ; to that part which distinguishes it as a libe- 
ral art, and not by mistaken industry lose his time in that which is 
merely ornamental. He who endeavours to copy accurately the figure 
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before him^ not only ac(;uires a habit of exactness and precision^ but 
is continually advancing in his knowledge of the human figure 3 and 
though he seems, to superficial observers, to make a slower progress, 
he will be found at last capable of adding that grace and beauty which 
is necessary to be gNen more finished works. Sir Joshua Key- 
V6LDS recommends to students to keep their minds fixed on the 
highest excellencies. — If you compass them, and compass nothing 
more, you are still in the first class. We may regret the innumerable 
beauties which you nwy want : you may be very imperfect 3 but still 
you are an imperfect person of the highest order. I inculcate as fre- 
ipiently as I can your forming yourselves upon great principles and 
great models. — Your time will be much mispent in every other pur- 
Small excellencies should bo viewed, not studied 3 they ought 
tosbe viewed, because nothing ought to escape a painter's observation, 
but for no other reason. There is another caution which 1 wish to 
give you. Be as select in those whom you endeavour to please, as in 
those whom you ‘endeavour to imitate. Without the love of fame 
you can never do any thing excellent 3 but by an excessive and un^is- 
tinguishing thirst after it, you will come to have vulgar views 3 you 
^ will degrade your style 3 and your taste will be entirely corrupted, it 
is certain, that the lowesb style will be the most popular, as it falls 
within the conapass of ignorance itself, and the vulgar will always be 
# pleased with what is natural in the confined and misunderstood sense 
of'the word.*'* 

Some lofty theme let judgment first supply. 
Supremely fraught with grace and majesty 3 
For fancy copious, free to every charm 
That lines can circumscribe, or colours warm 3 
Still happier, if that artful theme dispense 
A poigcant morjil and Instructive sense. 

( Then let the virgin Oanvas smootn expand, 

J 3 (To claim jhe sketch and tempt the artist’s hand : 

^ Then, bold Invention, all thy powers diffuse, 

0 ,0 J Of all tliy sisters thoif the noblest Muse : 

I'S j Thee, every art, thee, every grace inspires, 

^ '^Thee, Phmbus fills with all his brightest fires. 
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nature requires tl>e painters and sculpjprs to proportion the 
parts of their figures ; it requires also that they contrast their 
limbs and their different attitudes. One foot placed like ano- 
ther, or one member extended or depressed like another, 
excites our disgust ; because symmetry ditprircs us of the plea- 
sures arising from variety, and makes the attitudes appear too 
frequently the same; as we may observe in Gothic figures, 
which, by want of tliat judicious contrast, always resemble each 
other. 

Correctness, is a term which implies a design that is 
Tvitliout a defect in its measures and proportions. 

Costume, is an Italian wqrd, which signifies custom or 
usage ; and the term implies, that a painter, in representing 
somu historical passages, action, or event, must not only be 
exact in describing the particular fuel* but lie must also repre- 
sent flic scene of action ; the CQuntiy where Hhc action has 
pajised; whether it w^as at Rome or Atkei»s; whctlitr at a river 
or on the sca-shore ; in a palace or a field ; in a fruitful or a 
desert country; observing to distinguish, by the dresses, t:us- 
toins, and manners, peculiar to each people, whetiicr they are 
of one country or the other ; whether Greeks, Romans, Jews, 
or liarburians. 

^Design, implies the representation of one or more 
human figures or animals ; or sonA: parts or members of either; 
or a scene taken from nature; a’plant, fruit, flower, it^cct, 
or piece of drapery, all taken from the life, in order to be in- 
serted in some part of a picture; and in tin’s sense it is called 
a study. It is also taken for llie outline of objects ; for the 
measures and proportions of exterior forms*. Design consists 
o& sevend parts, of which the pyingjial arc, correctness, style, 
cliaractty, variety, and perspective. 

, Distemper, is a preparatioh of colours without oil, 
only mixed with size, whites *of eggs, or any such proper, 
glutinous, or unctuous substance; *wiili wliich kind of colour 

ii 
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all the ancient picture^;, before the year 1410 , were painted, as 
also are the celebrated cartoons of Raphael. 

Dryness, is a term by whicli artists express the com- 
mon defect of the early painters in oil, who had but little 
knowledge of the' flowing contours, wliich so el egantly shew 
the delicate forms of the limbs, and the insertion of the mus- 
cles; the flesh in their colouring appearing hard and stifiT, 
instead of expressing softness and pliancy The draperies of 
those early painters, and particularly of the Germans, con- 
cealed the limbs of tiu' fl J4res, without truth or elegance of 
choice ; and even in their best masteis, the draperies very fre- 
qiiently cith, r^demeaned or encaml)ered the figures. 

• Elegance in a design, is a manner which embel- 
lishes, and heightens objects, either as to their form or colour, 
or both, without destro^ng or perverting truth. It appears 
most eminently in the antiques, and next to those painters who 
have imitated them besc, the principal of which is RaphciH. 
De Piles observes, that elegance is not always founded on^co^- 
rectness, as may be evident from the works of Raphael and 
Correggio the latter of whom, notwithstanding his incor- 
rectness of design, his elegance in the taste of it, and in the 
tiyrn whiclrlie has given to his actions, must needs be admired, 
for he rai ciy departs from elegance. 

Expkes'^ion, principafly consists in representing the 
humali body, end all its parts, in the action suitable to it ; in 
exhibiting in the face the several passions proper to the figures, 
and marking the motions they imjness on the other external 
parts. Frequently, the term Expression is confounded with 
that of f assion ; b\it the flirmei; implies a representation of an 
obje^’t agreeably to its nature- and chaiacter, and the use* or 
office it is intended "lo have in the work ; and passion, m paint- 
ing, denotes a motion of tfie body, accompanied with certain 
airs of tlie face, which mark an agitation of soul. So that 
every j)a sion is an expression, but not every expression a 
passion. 
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Frbsco, is a kind of painting performed on fresh plas- 
ter, or on a wall covered with mortar nut quite dry, and with 
water colours, ''’’he plaster is only to be laid on as the paint- 
ing proceeds ; no more being done at once than tlie painter can 
dispatch in if day. Tlic colours, being •j)r(^)ared witli w^ater, 
and applied over plaster quite fresh, become incorporated with 
the plaster, and retain their beauty for a great length of time. 

Grace, principaiiy consists in the Jurn that a painter 
gives to his Objects, to render them agreeable, even those 
that are inaniinutc. It more seldom found in the face than 
inutile manner; for our manner is produced every moment, and 
can create surjirise. In a word, a woman can be beautiful but 
one way, yet she can be graceful a thousand. Grace is neitlvr 
founfd in constrained, nor in affected manners, but in a certain 
freedom and ease between die two e^ftreines. 

Grotesque. This term, whicli is now •familiar among 
ali^ the lovers of the art of paintiitg,* was by ‘the Italians 
qjpp^opriatcd to that peculijjr manner of coin position and inven- 
tion, observed among tlic antique monumental paintings v^hich 
were discovered in the subterraneous cliainbers, jhat had been 
decorated in the times of the ancient Romans. And as th/ 
Italians apply the word Grotio to express every kii^ of cave or * 
gro^ all paintings, which were in imitation of the antique 
designs, discovered in those subt^raneous cliainbers, which for 
ages h|id been covered with ruins, are now called groti^^fjfd or 
grotesque; implying a style, in which the imagination, and the 
wildness of inventive fancy, arc principally exerted, without 
any strict adherence to nature, truth, or probability. 

Group, is ^Jie combination* or joifting of objects in 
-ij picture, for the satisfaction of tljjf eye, and also for its repose. 
And al^liough a picture may consist of 4iffej-ent groups, ^et 
liiose groups of objects, managed *by the chiaro-scuro, should 
all tend to unity, and one only ought to predominate. That 
subordination of groups creates that union and harmony, which 
is called the tout^eiisembley or the whole together. By a predo- 
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minant group tlie e^e is agreeably fixed j and, by poeans of 
the reposes caused by breadtli of lights and sharles, neither tlie 
effect of the other groups, nor of the subordinate objects, js 
liindcred. 

Local Colo'jus^ are such as faithfully imitate those of 
a particular o))jcct, or such as are natural aud proper for 
each particular object in a picture. And colour is di.stinguished 
by the term Local, because the place it fills requires that par- 
ticular colour, in order to give a greater chaiacter of truth to 
the several colours around it. 

Link All I^ebspbctivk, is that which describes, or repre- 
sents, the poskion, magnitude,, form, &c. of the several lines 
of'cobtours of objects, and expresses their diminution, in pro- 
portion to tlieir distance from the eye. «. 

Manner, is that •'habitude which painters have ac- 
quired, not only in the management of the pencil, hut also in 
the prinelp«il parts of tpainting, invention, design, and colo?fer- 
ing. It is by the manner in painting that a picture is judged 
to ho by the hand of Titian, Tintorct, Guido, the Caracci, 
and others. , Some masters liave liad a variety in their manners 
different periods of life ; and others have so constantly ad- 
^ hered to one manner, that those who have seen even a few of 
tlicm will immediately know tlicm, and judge of them without 
any risque of a mistake. Tht variety ol^servable among artists, 
in thiiir manner and taste, arises from the manners of the difle- 
rent schools in which they have received their instruction, or 
of the artists under wdiom they have studied. Yet there are 
many instances of great artists, wlio have divested themselves 
of that early partiality to a particuUir manner, ^ind liave altered 
it so effectually, as to fix ori one abundantly more refined, aut' 
better aclai}tctl to tbWr particular genius, by which inei^s they 
have arrived at excellence. Thus, for instance, Raphael pro,- 
cecdcfl, aud acquired a much more elevated manner, after he 
hud quitted the school of Perugino. 

Ohoonnancb, the arrangement of the figures, in 
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i^pect of tke whole comj)ositIan ; or particular disposition of 
figures as to the difierent groups, masses, contrasts, decorum,’ 
and situation. 

Outline, is that which traces the circumferences of 
objects in a picture. The outline -S to he drawn as thin and 
fine as possible, so as scarcely to be discerned by the eye ; and 
it ought to be observed, that a correct outline may excite plea- 
sure, even without any colouring, but no colouring can afford 
equal satisfaction to a judicious eye. If the outline be incor- 
rect; for, no composition, no colouriiig, can merit praise, 
where the outline is defective. ' 

Passion, in painting, implies an emotion of the body, 
attended with certain expressive lines in the face, der^'^ing an 
agitation of soul. ^ 

Pastici, is a terra by wdijeh the Italians distingnisli 
those pictures which cannot be called either originals or copies; 
^heing the works of some artists, w)io have had tlie skill to imi- 
tate the manner of design and colouring of other eminent mas- 
ters; sometimes borrowing part of their pictures, sometimisB 
imitating their touch, their style of invention, tlieir colouring, 
or expression. JSeveral painters, of consideranle reputation for 
their own original performances, have made themselves reinaik- 
ablc in this w^ay ; hut none of them more tlian David Teiiicis, 
vvho so successfully counterfeited (liacopo Passan, as to deceive 
the most judicious, in inany\ instances, at the first 'light ; 
though upon a closer insjiection, his light airtl easy peitcii, 
a predominant grey tint, which is observable in llie colouring 
of that master, will shew a perceptible di Here nee between his 
pencil and colouring, when they are cfuefully examined, and 
compared v\ith Bassau’s ; for, although '^JVniers understood the 
union of colours extremely welf, yet Bassan was superior to 
him in tlic svvectness and vigoui;of his tim>. De Piles n’com- 
mends it to all persons who Mould not wish to he dectived by 
Pastici, to compare the taste cd desigi , the c*)U)uring, ami tjie ^ 
character of the pencil, with the original'’. 'reni(’rN, Luo 
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Giordano, and Bon Boullogne, are those who have appeared 
*/ith the greatest reputation for imitating other great mas'iers ; 
and beside these, many otlier artists have emi>Io} cd theniselves 
in painting Pastici. 

Site, in landscape, signifies the view, prospect, or 
openiug of a countiy, derived from tlie Italian word Site, 
situation ; and it is in use among painters, as being more 
expressive. 


prevccliui^ EU^nienis and Pnnviplcx of Jrt are, after 
nil, mbordvtale to practice, end icill cliiefiy he useful as con- 
nected vclili the dili^^erd copying of the following examples; 
first y of the given size ; then, of a size somewhat enlarged; awd'*' 
Own, of a reduced size; so that 7io dfficulnj shall afterwards 
arise in copying filature iisef of any required size. 





PLATE I. 


The annexed Plate will be found very useful to the Student, 

Figure I, represents the way to form an oval. 

FiGURib li,” describes the names of lines. 

Figure III, the way to raisft a perpendicular from an* 
bs^.ontal. 

Figure IV, the way of shading a round substance gra-^ 
dually decreasing to a point. 

Figure V, represents a flat surfiice. 

J'^iGURK VI, represents a round substgnee. 

Figure Vll, represents a concavity. 

Figure I, draw the line A, B, C, fix the compasses at*B, 
*and dot it at A, C ; then from B to D, E, then from ^ to F, then 
divide F, B, into four equal parts, and dot the fifth G, extend 
♦he compasses from G to A, and strike from A, H, H } then fix it 
at G, and strike H H j then the sa.-^e on the other side of the 
oval, extend the compass from H to H, and strike J ^ theft*fix 
the compass at J, and strike H H ; the same on the other side. 

Figure II, represents a square, A, A, ai-e perpendicular 
Jiines, B, B, horizontal lines, and C, G, diagonal. 

. Figure III, to raise a perpendlicular from a given hori- 
zontal, divide the line A, B, C j fix the compSss at A, and 
strilce D; then at C, and likewise strike D ; then draw a line 
from B to D. 
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THE NOSE. 

This is the centre feature of the face, and if well piX.- 
portioned, is exactly the size of the car. 

Profiles. Sketoh with black lead pencil, or chalk the 
outline, of the external (orm, being particular to place the 
nostril in its propei situation. When you have obtained^a 
rect outline, touch in with firiniiess the nostril and ui\de|^ the 
nose; then the most- conspicuous lines ; after which, hatch up 
to the colour of the original, remembering that the most trifling 
touches are essential to the general effect. 

Front. As this is front view you will of course draw a 
line down the centre, as in Plate VI ; then proceed as above 
described. 
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THE EYES. 

In delineating the human face this feature should be the 
first ^consideration. We present the student with, nearly a front 
view and profile, both in diflerent states. The centre Eye is 
looking up, and is selected from one of Le Bran's Passions. 

Front. Sketch in the Iris ant} Pupil, then the ball; after 
tiiai’^ i^^Eyebrow, being particular trf jdace the Ball in its 
pr^pei* place. In making the outline correct, you may find it 
» necessary to rub it down several times^with bread, free from 
grease ; then proceed carefully to finish it to its propei^'iSffect. 

Profile. This Eye is seen in profile, tlie outline of which 
is finished rather more than the front. Great care must iie 
taken with the Eye -lashes and Ball. 

Looking ui*. Outline, as before described, being parti- 
cular to hide part of* the Iris under tlie Lid. 
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THE NOSE, MOUTH, AND CHIN. 

To the left is the Mouth and Chin ; next follow the iindc 
part of the Nose representing the Nostrils ; under that is the^ 
bottom part of the Nose, and Mouth with the commencement 
of !hc Chin. The lesson to the right is the Mouth and .Chin 
seen in from. 

These selections are well adapted to improve the 5»luaont, 
and repeated trials should be made of them^ till he is com 
pletcly perfect. 

Proceed as described in the last Plate, being particular not 
sketch the light parts too strong; and as the subject to the 
right is a front view of the Mouth and Chin, the line of course 
must be drawn in the centre, as described in Plate VI. 
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THE EAR. 

j 

The Ear is the most difficult feature to draw in* the 
human Plead. The annexed Plate was drawn and engraved from 
hvj excellent plaster models of Turnerrelli. This feature is in 
general too much neglected^ even by men of talent. 

Tor Ear. Sketch in the external form of the Ear, remem- 
i'erlng that a correct proportion is to be h^lf as broad as 4ong. 
When th?butlinc is correct, touch in the dark parts with firm- 
ness, such as the cavities, and behind the Ears ; then proceed < 
.. to finish to the effect of the original. 

Bottom Ear. This Ear is seen sideways and Vore- 
sh()rtened,'^Ach makes it of course seem narrower, and ab^*** 
^twiec as long as it is broad. 
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PROPORTIONS OF THE HEAD. 

Figure I, is a front view of the Head. It is divided ( 
lengthways into four equal parts ; /rst, Ae root of the Hair; 
secord, the Eyes ; tJiird, the Nose ; anifokrth, the Mouth and 
Chin. The Ear is exactly the length of the Nose, the Nose, 
seen in front is in the centre of the Head, the distant 
between the Eyes is the length of the Eye, and the ball is one> 
third of the Eye. 

Figure II, is a three quarter face. 

Figure III, is between a front and three quarter 

Figure IV, is a profile. 

Figure V, is a Head looking up, and as it is fore-shor> 
teiiei^ the Eye must be the guide. 

, Figure VI, is a female Head looking down. 

Figure VII, is a boy’s head. Infantine proportion will 
be found different from maturity. The lines that cross llie ' 
face, in this and the others, will sufficiently elucidate it. 

Figure Vlll, is at Female Profile. 

Figure IX, a Poy looking down. 

Figure X, is a three-quarter aged Head. 






PLATE VII. 


We have here a Head selected from one of the Cartoons 
of Raffaelle, and a sedulous study of it will be of Infinite? 
service to the student. 

It is looking' Hown^ and its thoughtful pleasing benignity 

of countenance, is of itself sufficient to convince us of the 

** ' 

extraordinary talent of that great artist.’ The drawing is well 
jpreserved, the light and shade admirably managed, and the 
drapery round it peculiarly fine. 

Commence as usual with the lines, as a guide for the dls- 
position the feature of the Face, as in the preceding Plate, 

' being particularly careful tfiey are very light. Then sketch 
the Eyes, Nose, and Mouth, on the lirfes, as directed in the 
piv'ceding Plate. The Beard, tlie Forehead, and the Cheek 
• bones will be the next consideration. Then follows th^ Drapery. 

Wljen the outline is correct, proceed to finish with chalk 
or pencil, to the effect of the original. 



PLATE VIII. 


This is another Head selected from the Cartoons, and is 
an additional proof of the abilities of that superior artist. The 
countenance of this Head is widely different from the last." 
The Mght and shade has a wonderful effect. 

Commence, .ts you invariably must, by placing the foun > 
dation lines as a guide for the features, and then proceed as 
described in the last Plate. 

This lesson will be found very useful as an example of 
light and shade, and therefore is particularly recomir''r.ded as a 
study. As there is a great quantity of colour, you must, of 
course, execute all the lines boldly and decidedly ; and always 
the greater the colour of the subject, so much the stronger 
must it be commenced. 



PLATE IX. 


In this Head, the passion Rafxurk is admirably de- 
scribed. It is copied from the famous Le BriiUj whose abili- 
ties in pourtrayii.g the passions are too weH knowm to n^ed any 
eulogium. How easy it is to discover the soul-like gratification 
of this countenance ! 

In commencing, begin by faintly sketching the fund;* 
mental lines that the features may 4ake their right situation. 
As this head is looking up the cu/ves must bend upwards, as 
described in Plate VI, 


Sketch lightly the features of the face, being jjarticularly 
careful to place the ear in its right situation. When a corrcci 
outline IS obtained, put in the dark shadow^s ; as t^iose under 
the brows, the pupil of the Eve, under the NosO inside 
of the Moirth, and under the Chin ; then proceed to finish it 
by touclfing with the pencil or clialk, until tlie enect of the** 
Plate is obtained. 



PLATE X. 


Hf *18 the student is presented with another of the 
Passions from Le Brun, and it is scarcely necessary to say, 
it represents the feeling of AnutuATioN. It fills us, indeed, 
with admiration to see such correct features put together, 
and expressing so happily the sentiment. We never know 
which to admire most in this artist, his extraordinary execu- 
tion, or lus sublime conception. 

>„ Proceed, as described in Plate ifl, being careful in dispos- 
ing the features, as that is the foundation ; and as all the atten- 
tion afterwards paid to the finishing, will be lost if the features 
are not properly placed. 



PLATE XL 


TERROR OR FRIGHT. 

Thb violence of Terror acts powerfully on ev^fy feature 
of the Face. The Muscles are irt extreme action ; the Eyes are 
open^ and the Balls are seen in full ; the upper Eyelids are hid 
under the Brow ; the Nose is drawn up ; the Mouth is extended, 
with its corners very conspicuous; and the Muscles of the 
Neck are also protruded. 

In delineating this subject^ attention must be given to the 
preceding remarks, as it is essentially requisite to study the 

• , • ... m 

character of every subject before its delineations arc ligigun. 

• % 
The same fundamental principle must be adopted, as in the 

last four Plates, being particular you leave the light on the 

Fcllrehead, Nose, Cheek-bone, &c. 



PLATE Xll. 


THE HAND. 

This Plate represents Hands and Arms, selected from the 
Cartoons of Raffaelle, The attention of the student is particu- 
larly required to these extremities of the Figure, as it is often 
painful to see a well-executed performance ruined through 
neglect in delineating these parts. 

\ Strict attention must be paid to ihe joints of the Finge/s, 
to the Nails, ai^d to tlic uniting of the Hand to the Wrist. 
When the outline is correct, proceed to shade with care and 
attention, recollecting that the object of shadowing in rou lU 
objects i^/co effect rotundity. 






PLATE XIII. 

THE FEET. 

t 

The extremities here selected are likewise from the Car- 
toons^ and they afford examples of Feet in all positions^ in 
front, profile, and fore-shortened. 

Great attention must be paid to the Joints and Nails T 
•the Toes. Two of the Feet are represented with sandals, and 
. care must be taken that they are so outlined as to fit well to the 
Feet. When you have a complete outline of each, put in the 
shadows of the Feet, and the dark touches under and between 
the Toes, which will be a guide to the finishing. 



PLATE XIV. 

The subjoined Etching, is from Cipriani^ whose delinea- 
tion of Children have rendered his works eminently conspi# 
cuous. The actions of the Figures are excellent as emblems 
of Comrdice^ Courage, and Unconcern. 

Sketch in lightly the disposition of the Figures^ recol- 
lecting that all the Limbs must have a greater roundness thafi 
in Jdults. When the Figures have been correctly disposcdf, 
with careful decision touch in the Eyes, Nose, Mouth, and 
exterior of the Limbs, being particular not to make fhem too 
dark that they may be corrected in case they should be incor- 
rect. 






PLATE XV. 


Tins Plate is likewise etched itom Cipriani, 

The upper subject represents a Child sleeping ; the bot- 
tom is the same Boy reading. 

• Boy Sleeping, The Head -of this Child is fore-shor- 

• • • . 

tenedj and resta on the right shoulder. In drawing this subject, 
the clfief difficulty to the student will be to dblineate the Head, 
and he must be careful in the dispositiSn of the fyindamental 
lines for the features. When he has thus properly begun, he 
may proceed to mark in the features of the Face, and proceed 
as before. 

Boy Reading. ITie fixed attention of "ihis Boy7 
proves that Cipriani w^ell understood the infantine charac- 
ter. In copying it, take care to sink the Head on the Shoulder, 
to bend the Belly inwards, and to fix the left Hand well on the 
Thigh. 



]^r;ATE XVI. 

Tins Plate lias been engraved from an original sketch qf 
Mo’iland’s, in his style, l^aiure was never more bountiful to 
any man, ♦ban to Moj landy and the facility with which he 
rveeiit^d any siihieet was wonderfully great. 

♦ This subject is engraved so as to represent a chalk draw- 
ing, and^aay be copied, cither in black or red. The exe- 
cution must be bold, firm, and decisive. 



PLATE XVII. 


Thk annexed Plate is likewise from Morland. What ;• 
beautiful rustic simplicity is evident in the countenaftcc of 
this Female ! 

In copying this subject, the race must he the tirst andi 
principal consideration. The Cap, Jjhoulders, and Amis, 
must be the next. The Male Hand that grasps *tlie Hand of 
tlie^eraale must also be particularly attended to. The execu- 
•tion (tf the whole cannot be too free and bold. Freedom is 
rcfjuisite in all drawing ; but it is particularly so in this style 
of (Irawiiir. 



PLATE XVIII. 


THE BONES. 

’^'hk Rones ;ire the frame ^^k and supports of tlu; 
lIiimai^Body, and the Muscles are the mcchaiv?,sms Avhit h 
move the Bones. The Bones arc joined to each other, in the 
manner of a ball and socket, in some cases, or like a hinge in 
others, and the Muscles when they act, contract, or become 
shorter, and by that means draw the Bones different ways. 
t The names of the .several Bones are indicated by the 
fiirures as beneath. 

' 1 . Os Frontis, or^Bonc of the Forehead. 

2. Os,,Parietalia. 

3. Os Malae. 

I'ppcT, 

5. Tlu?L(>wer Jaw. 

6. The 'Claviciila, or CoIlanBone. 

7. 7th, or last true Rib. 

S. l^^th, or las^of the five false Ribs. i 

V. The five Lumber Vertebra;, with tlieir intermediate 
Cartilageg. 

10. Os Sacrum. 

] 1. Os Ilium. 

K. Os Ischium. 

IS. Os Pubis. 

14. 4^he Humerus, or Bone of the Ann. 

15. The Radius. 1 

16. The Ulna. / 

17 . The Bones of the Carpus*, or Wrist, 

18. I'he Bones of the Mitacarpus, or Hand. 

19. The Bones of tlie Fingers. 

20. Tlic Femur, oririiigli Bone. 

21. The Patella, or Knee Pan. 

22. The Tibia', or the larger Bone of the Leg. 

23. The Fibula. • 

2t. The os Calcis, or Heel Bone. 

25. 'fhe Tarsus or Instep, composed of six Bones besides 

the os Cak4fe^ • 

26. Bones of the Metatarsus or F'ool. 

27 . • .Bones of thttTges. 





#AT£ XIK. 


THE MUSCLES* 

1. Sterno bjjbidffius. 

2. Mastoidseus, Plate XX. 

3. Trapejfcius, Plate XXL 

4. Pectoralis. 

5. Deltoides, Plate XX. 

6. Biceps. 

7. Brachiaeus internus. ITds is partly caoetcd by the 
^ Biceps, and is marked with two Figures^ to prevent its being taketh 
for two Muscles. 

8. Gemellus, Plate XXL 

9. Pronator rotundus. 

10. Supinator Radii longus. 

1 1 . Flexor Carpi radialis. 

1 2. I^exor Carpi ulnaris. 

13. Palmaris* 

14. The Mass of Fksh that apj)gars under ike Flpxor 
Carpi radialis, and the Palmaris, is composed of tjw Perforatus 
and Pcrforans. 

15. Extensor Carpi radialis, Plate XX. 

17 . Extensor Pollicis, Plate XX. 

^20. Serratus major anticus, Plate XX. 

21. Obliquus descendens, Plate XX. 

22. Rectus* 

31. •Triceps. 

82. Membranosus, Plate XX. 

33. Sartorius. 

34. Gracilis, Plate XXI. 

38. Rectus Femoris. 

39. Vastus extetnus. 

Vastus internus. 

41. Tibialis anticus. 

42. Gasterocnemius, Plate HXL 

43. Soleus, Plate XXL • 

Peronseus, Plate XX. 

' 45. E}{,tensor Digitorum Pedis. 
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PLATE X* 


THE MUSCLES. 


•2. Mastoidaptis. 

3f IVapezi us, Plate XXI. 

5. Oeltoides. • 

G. Biceps, Plate XIX. 

7 . Brachijeus internus, Plate XIX. 

S. (Jemcllus, Plate XXI. 

I>- Pronator rotundus, I^Jate XTX. 
hO, Supinator Radii lon«Tit'^> J^late XIX 
1 1. Flex^>r Caipi racli«'ilis^ T'Jate XIX. 

12. Flexor iiinaris, iMale XIX- 

13. .Pahiiari.s, Platv XIX. 

15. liixtflrnsor C^Tirpi radialis. 

HI, r>.teRsor Clarpi uinaris. 

J7- Fxtcnsor PoMicts'. 

18. J^xiensor XWf^itorum. 
l^K I^xlerisor minimi Digit!. 

20- ScrraUis major an tic us. 

21. tll>li<juus desceiulcns. 

23. I^atissiinus Uorsi. 

2'^. Teres major. 

25 - 1 Fifraspinatus. 

2i). Glutieus major, Plate XIX. 

30. Gluta?us medius, Plate XIX. 

32- Menibranusus. 

33. Sartorius, Plate XIX. 

3-1. Gracilis,^ Plate XIX. 

35- Biceps l^Vnioris/ Plate XIX. 

30. Suiniiiervosus, Plate XIX. 

;37- Semimembranosus, Plate XIX. 
3J>. V^astus exteriius, Plate XIX. 

40. Vastur internus, Pl^te XIX. 

4 2. Gasterocneinius, Plate XIX. 


43 . 
4 K 


Solieus, Plate XIX. 
PejoiKeus. 








PLATE XXI. 


THE MUSCLES. 

■ 2. MaStoidaeus, T'late XX. 

3. Trapezius, or Cucullaris. 

5. Deltoides,. Plate XX. 

7- Brachiaeus intcrnus, Plate XIX. 

8. (Jemellus. 

Anconaeus. 

10. Supinator i{adii longus, Plate XIX. 
12. Flexor Carpi ulnaris, Plate XIX. 

1.5. Extensor Carpi radialis, Plate XX. 
16. Extensor Carpi ulnaris, Plate XX. 
17* Extensor Pollicis, Plate XXf 
18. Extensor Dieitorum, Vlaie XX. 

1.9. Extensor juinimi Digiti, Plate XX. 
23. Llitissimus Dorsi, Jiate XX. 

2i. Teres major, Plate XX. 

25. Infraspinatus, Plate XX. 

26. Splenius. 

27- Sacroluinbaris. 

Longissimus Dorsi. 

29. G^utieus ma.jor. 

30# Gluteus inedius. 

31. Triceps, Plate XiX. 

32. Mernbranosus, Plate XX. 

33. Sariorius, Plate MX. 

34. Gracilis. , 

35. Biccj)s Femoris. 

36. Serninervosus. 

37- Semimembranosus. 

42. Gasterocnemius. 

43. Solaeus. 



PLATE XXII. 


HERCULES. 

This Colossal Figure is an admirable production of art^ 
and represents great muscular strength. It is in an easy 
position^ the Muscles being strongly marked^ and all at rest. 

Lightly uketch in the inclination of the Figure; then 
consider the proportion of each part, bearing in mind the 
divisions of the body ; and do not fail to draw the lines for the ‘ 
proportion of the features of the Face. When the Figure is 
rightly placed, mark in with attention the features of the Face, 
the shades of the Muscles, &c. 





PLATE XXIIL 


APOLLO AND XNTINOUS. 

Thk Student is here presented with a side view of the 
* famous master piece, the Jpollo lielmdere, and of the Antimm, 
two extraordinary antique figures. 

These may be drawn in chalk or pencil, taking care 
to fix •the Figures well on ^heir feet, so that they appear to 
stand firm and solid. It is too conimon*an error drawing to 
he neglectful in this res])cct. How ridiculous it is to see a 
Figure that should stand firm on its feet, tottering as though it 
had i^'ceived a sudden blow^! Fail not to consider the exact 
proportions bf the several parts as you proceed in their ^li 
neation. 



PLATE XXIV. 


THE LAOCOON. 

ThiS is the centre Figure of the celebrated Laocoon, 
(a groiipc of three Figures in marble) wliich was discovered at 
Rome in the year 1508, in a recess of the ruins of the baths 
of Him, where it most probably stood in the time of Pliny, 
who (fescribed it as standing there in the reign of that 
Emperor. 

The attentive study and repeated copying of this chef 
*i\xnh(\ is recominend*’d to all Students. 

It niity be drawn in chalk or pencil. The convulsed cha- 
racter <'f the Head should be preserved, and the Clavicula, or 
Collar Ifonc should be well fixed. The Muscles of this 
Figure are*in extreme action owing to the contest with the 
Snake, and form, therefore, a contrast to the Hercules. 
Plate XXII. 






PLATE XX\ 


ANIMALS’ HEADS. 

The annexed Plate represents the Head of a Sheep, of a 
iji'cyliound, and a Bull Dog, and are engraved to represent 
chalk sketches. 

In delineating the Heads of Jninid^^ a similar •principle 
to that adapted in the Hugian Head, in regard to the dis- 
[losition of the filatures varying according to their several cha- 
Vacters, ought to be attended to. For example, flic distance 
of the bottom of the Nose from the Eyes in the Sheep and 
Greyhqund arc widely different from the Bull Dog ; yet we 
find, the san]e feature invariably fixed in the centr? of the 
Head between the Eye.s. The Eye of all Animals a feature* 
that should be particularly studied. 



PLATE XXVI. 


THE GOA'j’. 

ruj> haulv Animal is likewise engraved to represent tlie 
chalk style, in delineating this subject the sharp-pointed cha- 
racter of tlie Head, the flowing J5eard, the hairf Bodv^ and 
the square termed ehavacter of the Legs and Hoofs should be 
preserved ; * the appearance of this Animal is very picturesque, 
ow'ing to the contrast of form. Be particular in attaching the 
Ears well to the Head,'* the Head to the Neck, and the J\*et to 
the Body. 



PLATE XXVIl. 

THE ASS. 

The Head of this Animal is shewn in front, it will there- 

• • 

fore be advisable to draw the lines for {he di^osition of the 
features, as b the human |lead, taking care to place the Ears* 
exactly over the Eyes, and to unite the Limbs well to 
the Body. It is unnecessary to describe the prdj^ess, as that 
has been amply done in the preceding Plates. 



PLATE XXVIll. 


'HIE HORSE. 

This Animal is etched as an example to be drawn with 
{>e.n and ink, or pencil, and will give an idea of the useful 
.Hf of etching. 

\Vlicn ilic Student has attained a correct outline with the 
pencil, he must propare two Crow quill pens, to mark different 
strcngllis of colour. He should likewise piepare two or three 
different degrees of colour of indian-ink; he will then get a 
complete outline of the whole, with the ink according to the 
colour of the original. He may then proceed to finish it to 
ilie eflect of the Engraving. 



PLATE )fXlX. 


^ UILD BOAB AN'ft D<)(.. 

Tins subject is a \^ildBa'u‘ bad^f’ivf! Da:^: fbf 
Boar js worked up to a pittdi (if niacinc^s which is iiidi( km! 

by the fire of his Eyes, the erectiou \)i his Ears, anJ^liis 

•• 

half-opened Mouth. Tlie position of the Dog is tcosing but 
cautious. In delineating tin’s subject lake care to fix’the 
well within the weeds, gi.e the naturaf turn to the Head, and 
fore- shorten the Side, 



PLATE XXX. 


BULL AND COW. 

This lesson represents a side view of a Bull, and a pcrspec 
tivc one of a Cowj the contrast between the colour and posi- 
tloiiS of the two animals produces a pleasing effect. In deli- 
neating thi^ subject, great attention must be bestowed on the 
position of the Animals, particularly the Cow, which will be 
found an excellent example of fore-shortening. When you have 
a complete outline, proceed as previously described, paying par- 
ticular attention to the anatomy) which is correctly p-cserved. 





PLATE XXXL 


OUTLINE GROUPS. 

The Student is here presented with Groups in outline, 
containing varieties to be copied with the Crow-pen and ink, or 
pencil* 

* " , ^ 

The upper subject is a Group of Travellers selected from 

Bewick. ^ 

The centre is from the famous picture of Hogarth’® Caa- 
vassingfoi' Votes. 

The bottom is a group of Sheep and CowSy from Hmettf' 

The Student, in drawing ii^ this style need not be told that 
he must be very exact;^s there is nothing to recommend 
it. but a correct and spiriteouiiutline, and it has not the assist- 
ance either of shade or colours^ 



PLATE XXXIL 


OUTLINE GROUPS. 


The annexed Plate likewise consists of outlines for exer- 
cise. The upper subjects arc the Arahmi Horse and rfoniev/;* 
Cat. 


The centre a blind Man passing a bridge. 

The bottom a group of Turks, &c. 

In delineating the Horse, be particular to preserve its 
grace. In the blind Man passing the bridge, as the wind has 
blown the hat off, take cai'c to bend the trees with the wind, 
in a ttiuform manner. 



TLiu% :ij 






PLATE XXXHI. 

GROUP OF HORSES. 

/ 

This group of Horses^ Dogs, &g. from Howett^ may be 
drawn either with pen and Ink, pencil, or chaflc. 

^ Every -.i.iiuuai iii mis* subject aftbrds it useful exercise iiT 
the practice of fore-shortening. The last Horse in front is very 
effective. The fore- shortening of the Horse behind him is 
well inatiaged. The perspective of the tart fn the secjond 
distance, is happy. 



PLATE XXXIV, 


THE MILITARY MACAW. 

As but onr Plate is given in this department of drau- 
ing, it is in Colours. 

I 

Having sketched* the outline correct, put in the sha- 
dows with indiau-ink, so ns to produce the rotundities, leaving 
breadths of light for the juire (’olours. When the drav'ing 
of tlic subject is correct, proceed with the Colours as follow ; 

The Bili. in Vandjike Brown, with a little Yellow. 

The Uei) Trrr on the Head in pure Lake and Gam- 

* I 

huge, abided with Lake, Blue, and Veilow. * 

The Circle of the Eyes in Gamboge and Lake. 

Tlie Neck and Body in Gamboge and Blue,, shaded will 
Gamboge, Lake, and Blue, carefully mixed to form a neutrn 
Tint. 

The W''iNGS in Indigo, and a veiy little Lake. 

The Red Fkithers on the Tail in Lake, and a little 
Yellow. 







PLATE XXXV. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSON— COn’AGES. 

This lesson represents two Cottages in thre^ different 
Slates; the first in ofitline; the second in outline and half 

m 

^finish ; and the third finished. 

After the outline is completed, mix in Saucers, thre/^ or 

four different degrees of Tint of indian-ink, near as pos- 

• ** 

sible to ,tlie Colour of the original. Take the lightest .Tint, 

and wash it carefully, as in the half Tint subject, being parti-* 
• • 
ctilarly careful to leave the high lights. When it is perfectly 

Sry, take the second Tint, and proceed as in the finished 

• m 

subject ; then the third. Then should follow the spirited 
fiiiisHng and effective torches. 



PLATE XXXVL 


COTTAGE LANDSCAPE. 

The Student is here presented with an example of Cottage 
Scenery, which arc followed by three others; this style of 
Drawing being pleasing and expeditious. 

Be careful to obtain a correct outline with a lead 
Pencil, being spirited in the parts that require spirit. Then . 
mix a Tint of Colour no stronger than the lightest Tint in the 
original, washing that over the whole drawing, but leaving 
the high lights. When that is done, take the second Tint, 
and work that over the drawing, omitting the light parts ; then 
follow the third and fourth Tint; and then the finishing and 
spirited touches. 





PLATE XXXVH. 


COTTAGE LANDSCAPE.* 

This is another example of Cottage Scenery, and thcfsame 
process as described in the last Plates must be used ; the obser- 
vations to be added are, that the Student should be atteiiitive to 
the Sky, bciqg careful ii is not hard and heavy, Iflit light and 
transparent. Most Landscapes are deficient in their skic^ 
nnd It is necessary to observe, that the sky^is the firsi^art of a 
Landscape to be tinted ; then the greatest distance ; advancing 
until you reach the fore-ground. 



PLATE XXXVIII. 


COTTAGE LANDSCAPE. 

This subject represents a Perspective View of a Cottage, 
situated at the bottom of a Hill ; a piece of Water is intro- 
duced in sjiade. The Hill behind the House is in a deep 
Tint, and Vhe principal light is brought on thg Cottage, and 
^he edges of the Clouds. The Student will, of course, com 
mence W5»th the Sky and Clouds ; then touch the Hills ; aI^d 
Jattly, the fore-ground, being very particular in having the 
different degrees of tints carefully mixed before he begins. 
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PLATE XXXIX. 


COTTAGE LANDSCAPp. 

This Plate likewise represents a Cottage in Perspective, 
the principal light i.s on the Cottage, Behind which is a cluster 
uf JTrees, the management of which in deini-tint, produces 
the burst of light on the (!ottage. On flic opposite side is a 
Barn sha&e, which likewise* contribute.s to the effect of the 
light on the Cottage. The part that requires the greatest %tvre 
is the delineation of the Perspective of the Cottage, and the 
gradations of the light. 



PLATE XL 


LAKWiCAPE WITH HORSES AND WATER. 

This subject is from Howitt. The principal light is throw:. 
♦ « 

on the White Horse, to* effect which a dark Horse is intro- 
duced. The water is still and transparent, which must be eare- 
fully atteiidpd to in the drawing. The samp process of tinting 
is required in' the execution of this subject |is described, in the 
last'-four Plates; thab is, proceed from the greatest distance 
to the fore-grOUnd. The Student must be careful he does not 

n 

get such a subject too strong. 
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PLATE XLI. 


SEA PIECE FROM VANDBRVELOE. 

In this department of Art, the Student is jfref^^nt^ witJi 
one Plate, tlie subject from Vandervehie^ who in Sea Pieces 
stands unequalled. We do no4 know' w hicli to admire most, 

the transparency of the Wat(n*, the composttioii and acreul^ 

.• *..*,.** 

effect of the skies, or the rigging an<i setting of the Vessels in . 

• • • 
the Water. These beauties are conspicuous in lesson, and 

care must be taken to produce the same transparent effcct^After 

the outline has been finished, the Student must carefully wash 

• ••• 

3ky, being careful not to cover the liigh Ijghts ; then 
as previously recommended. 




PLATE XLII. 


PLAIN LANDSCAPE. 

rRERARATORY FOB COLOURING- 

Thk Student is first to sketch the outlines faintly 
Black Ticad Pencil, ^ind then proceed with the Hair Pcncll*Co 
tint and shadow without the intervention of the Crow Pen, or 
without anv other fixed outline than wliat the tints and shadows^ 

• f * 

produce. 

The fhiytujcof the pjrey Colour is made of burnt Umber, 

* fndigo, and Lake, each to be rubbed in a Saucer separately, 
and then mixed in due proportion in a fourth Saucer, so as to 
produce the exact Colour, w’hich may be called a warm Grey. 

The Colour is’^hen to be thinned with Water, for the li^ht , 

tint®, as the sky, disWnces, &c. Deeper tints arc to be us^ 

« • 
fot the darker shadows, and near parts, fining offi and soften- 
ing with w^atcr, tWl the exact effect is produced. 

He may then proceed to colour as described in the next 
Platd.* 



PLATE XLIII. 


COLOURED LANDSCAPE. 

This beautiful subject is from a drawing of that tmly^ 
ingenious Artist Mr. Varley, who has obligibgly favoured us with 
a li&)U^5f the colours used by him in drawing ; togetlfcr with the 
mixtures prepared under his direction^ and which render mi)(* 
tures unnecessary on the part of the Pupil. 

COLOURS USED FOR COLOURING DRAI^NGS. 

By Mr, J. Farley, Broad Street, Golden Square, 

Coal Browm. 

Rosy Mhdder. 

I’russiafi Blue. 

Indigo. 

Brown Sienna, 

Roman Ochre. 

Yellow Ochre. 

Venetian Red. 

Gamboge. 

• Burnt Sienua. 

Lamp Black. 

Vandyke Brown. 

Purple Lake. 

From, the abofe, mixture® have been made under JVlr. 
Varley’s ditection^ which are sold by all deal(y:s in Dtawing 
Materials. 



roLorus rsED in this landscapk. 


The C/oMo's aio produced by a thin mixture of Indigo ana 
Udke. 

The A:urQ Skyy towards the* hoiizon, is of Lake and’ 

Gamboge, i nd shouh! he done with a clear brush. 

The hweror Iwrizonlal Clouds are tinged with Ultramarine. 

The lifhtanl I^nids arc of Ulti amarine and Lake. 

The distant Trers are also of Ultranjarinc, w’ith 5i wash of 
« 

Indigo, Gaml)Oge, and burnt Sienna. 

The middU dhiamc Trees behind the House, arc protmaed 
by a thin wa'Ji of liurnt Sienna and Gamboge. 

The ?7(ur Trc(<tii}c tinted with a w^ash of burnt Sienna, 
-^ndlgo, and Ciamboge. Towaids the sliadows more Indigo is 
incor|V)]aV‘d.* 

The (jw.‘ is waslu'cl with a mixture of burnt Sienna, 
Indigo, and (lambogc. That in shadow on the right hand has 
ratlier mo<?v Indigo. 

' The road and paths are produced by a mixtur/^ of Lake, 
buint Uinbci, ana burnt Sienna. * 

Tlie Hcasc is tinted with a mixture of Lake and Gamboge. 
The tiling and sliadows liave an excess of Lake. 

The H imam s au* of Indigo and burnt lumber. 

I’be Slmohe is^ Lakt^and Indigo. 

''Jib i^Iuep are of biiint I’mbcr and Gamboge. 

The F\(^nr(s aie touched with Lake and Indigo. 

For Landscapes no otlier colours than the above arc requi 
site, and tlicy e^n be pui chased in tiu* best state at all till* 
lespcctable Colour Shops, in jireprred cakes, vl/. 

Indigo, BraxT Siknna, 

Lake, Burnt Umber, 

Gamboge, Ultr \m \rine. 





PLATE -XLIV. 

PINK. — A PROGRESSIVE LESSO:?T 

This lesson is in four different states. oiitlin< 

^proceed k) the second and thiYd state, whieR, must l>o dmw^ 

•I.* • . * . * 

with a Camel’s hair pencil, in a neurral colour, •VVlien it js 
completed to the third state, procee^d to oolcwtf.ii a> la the 
fourth state. The Colours neccssaiy are Lake, Ga ..hoge. 
Indigo, Ultramarine, and Vandyke Bic^wn. Ljplvc foV the 
^neral ground of the Pink; Gamboge and for the 
ground of the Green part ; and the four Colours, cjrejjdlw 
mixed, for the spirited touches. , 



PLATE XLV. 


FLOWERS WITH BUDS. 

This lesson is in outline and finish. The*outline of tiii* 

4 

subject* must beextremel}^ tender^ and the outline of allFlowci^ 

, 4 « , 

should invariably be delicate. When you have it correct, pro- 
* 

« ceed to finish with colours to the effect of the original. I'hc 
colours necessary foi^tnis kubject are exactly the same as flic 
last ; oviz. Lalce, Ultramarine; Indigo, Gamboge, and Vaiidyk^ 
Bro^. ‘ 







PLATE XLyi. 


GROUP OF FJ/)W£RS. 

The colours necessary are Lake> (iamboge^ Indigo/Cltra- 
xnarine, VandyKc Boown, ami Bunit'Sieima. Aftcf a,cT)ri’cct out- 
•linV is obtaiijf'd, with a Grey tint made of |jtake,*Gambogc, and 
Blu^ wash in the rotundities of the diffepent parts, leaving broad • 
lights for the pure colours ; then mix ]!ure colours, and wash 
t.iem over the different parts. Finish witli the Browns * v 
impossible bywords to describe the ^ ^ .or 

different Flowers; we must leaver 3\e genius, 

^jlfperienee, and attention of the Studcni. 



PLATE XLVII. 


CHERRIES 

This and the following Plate arc Fruit subjects} the 
present is a, sprig of Chenies, from a drawing by Mr. Whi- 
chelo. The same principle in regaid to exeoutioiirv> requisite as 
in the thicc precedingb. Plates. In the outlining of this sub- 

A *■ 

ject, the ^{udent mul^t bo attentive to the characteristic form 
of the Bough, Fruit, and Leaves ; in short, in delineating all 
objects, if is ite«etsary to study their peculiai and natuial cha> 
ra^teiisdcl? 7^ necessary colours for this lesson are Lake, 
Ihdigo, Gamll^ge^^umt Sienna, and the Grey colour. 






